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AMO, AMAS, AMAT. 


BY SARAH L, 
The warm June wind blows lightly through the open schoolroom 
door, 
The shadows of the elm boughs lie quivering on the floor, 
The class of bright-faced urchins are repeating o'er and o’er,— 
** L love, thou lovest, he loves, 
We love, you love, they love.’’ 


ARNOLD, 


The elm leaves softly rustle, by the wandering breezes stirred ; 
Through the open window float the hum of bee and song of bird ; 
And fainter still and fainter grows each oft-repeated word, — 

** T love, thou lovest, he loves, 

We love, you love, they love.’’ 


For the teacher’s thoughts have followed the flight of bird and bee, 
And her eyes behold a picture that no other eyes can see, 
While the monotone accompanies a sweeter melody,— 

** T love, thou lovest, he loves, 

We love, you love, they love.’’ 


Still the shadows flicker, quiver,—wanders the June wind at will; 

Little knows the weary teacher why her heart grows strong and 

still, — 

Knows not why new peace and beauty seem the sweet June day to 
4 I love, thou lovest, he loves, 


We love, you love, they love.’’ 


REFLEX DEVELOPMENT. 


BY ELLEN BURNS SHERMAN, AUBURNDALE, 


We have heard much about the teachers developing the 
threefold nature of the pupil, but not so much as to the 
ways in which the triplicate nature of the teacher may be 
developed by the pupils. We cannot afford to overlook 
the important reflex development which should follow 
avy right method of teaching. As the gardener gains 
strength, skill, and appreciation of the beautiful as he 
cultivates his plants, noting their varying needs, so the 
teacher may become skillful, strong, and capable by dis- 
covering the needs of the most weed-hidden plants in 
his human “ garten.” 

What a fruitful field for the cultivation of Job's re- 
nowned virtue is offered to the teacher who has a boy 
who makes the same mistake in spelling or pronunciation 
seventy times seven, or drops his book or slate with sur- 
prising regularity. 

Besides the many negative means afforded the teacher, 
—such as not losing his temper, not forgetting that the 
teacher himself once seemed stupid and awkward to his 
instructor, and not making his nerves a criterion conduct- 
meter,—there are means of reflex culture of a positive 
nature in the daily routine of school life which should 
help to unfold and perfect the character of the teacher. 

In every school there is at least one bright boy whose 
questions are not confined to the range of any textbook, 
and this side-questioning is an excellent mode of promot- 
ing mental activity on the part of the teacher, even though 
the small boy has no such benevolent intentions. Then 
there is the literal boy, who does exactly what the teacher 
tells him to whenever he chances to use a figure of 
speech which is capable of a ridiculous interpretation in 
action, furnishing the best means of toning down the 
teacher’s metaphorical flights. The teacher who has 
sounded the depths and shoals of the nature of one mis- 
chievous boy of twelve or thirteen has acquired a wisdom 
for which many another has sought in vain; and when 


he can fathom the mysterious depths of the natures of 
twenty or more boys of this age, he has developed a skill 
which any scientist may well envy. 

The teacher who does not gain more through this reflex 
development than the sum-total of the increased wivdom 
of all his pupils, fails to make the most of his oppor- 
tunities. 


THE STUDY OF HISTORY. 


BY H. A. HULL, NEBRASKA. 


« Tl great divisions of learning as outlined in the cur- 
riculums of our leading colleges consist of science, lan- 
guage, literature, art, mathematics, and history. Much 
has been written upon the practical and disciplinary value 
of the first three, and their relative importance in a course 
of study. The last has, however, been somewhat neg- 
lected, and it has not been until very lately that the prac- 
tical sphere and value of history has been recognized by 
Green, Guizot, Draper, Adams, Macy, and other writers 
of the present century. With men of this stamp history 
does not consist in amere compilation of events and facts, 
but these are considered to be merely the forerunners of 
great social and political results which have stamped the 
character of the present civilization. To determine these 
higher ends and the causes leading to them, is considered 
to be the true aim of historical study; and yet it ap- 
pears strange how much a subject of speculation history 
still is, even by the more enlightened of to-day. Many 
hold the idea that the main object in studying the subject 
is to store the mind with a great many facts, such as the 
dates of battles, the names of the generals, the number of 
men engaged on each side, and the number of killed and 
wounded ; following this plan throughout the different 
countries and in all ages,—making war the one great, ab- 
sorbing, all-important topic of consideration. This has 
undoubtedly been the plan in the past. By careful study, 
however, into the history of nations, a new attitude toward 
the subject is being taken. Man isa thinking being, and 
has been from earliest times. Nations are but individuals 
upon a grand scale. In this moving panorama of nations 
the thought of the people becomes embodied in govern- 
ment, law, religion, language, literature, and art. Peoples 
blend, but the thought of each is preserved. Nations 
pass into oblivion, but the thought of the people remains 
in literature, works of art, or is found engraved upon 
tombs and monuments, and becomes the basis of a much 
grander civilization in a new nation which has sprung into 
existence. 

The ultimate end of history is to trace this civilization 
from country to country; to note the development of 
thought ; to follow wars and conquests, not simply as a 
combination of isolated battles, sieges, and marches, the 
minutiz of which must be learned in order to have our 
history complete, but as the outgrowth of underlying 
political and physical causes, as the embodiment of a 
national purpose or design, as characterized by the intel- 
lectual and material condition of the people of that age. 
And our history is not complete in simply memorizing the 
fact that this or that country conquered or was subdued, 
but in realizing the fact that this or that principle or phase 
of thought was triumphant ; that it gave rise to new forms 
of law, government, religion, literature, and art, all of which 
changes have had their special influence in establishing the 
present condition of society upon the earth. Considered 
thus, history becomes a study of the first rank. There is 
no department of mind that its pursuit does not discipline. 
To the young it may still retain its value as a means of 
culture to the imagination and memory; to the ad- 
vanced student it opens a broad field for the exercise of 
reason and judgment. 

Accepting in part Guizot’s definition of history ; viz., 
“that it is the record of the rise and progress of those 
nations whose doings constitute the history of civilization,” 
we are next led to inquire whether the progress of nations 


proceeds like the incoherent fancies of a wandering mind, 


without law or order, or whether there is underneath the 
surface an ever-onward, resistless current bearing alike 
nations and individuals in the grasp of law. By examin- 
ing into the history of the various nations of the earth, 
we observe that their physical and intellectual condition, 
and hence their rank as nations, is owing chiefly to the 
climate which they severally enjoy. Thus we find that 
the most advanced nations of the world live within the 
Temperate zone, while those within the limits of the Torrid 
and Frigid zones are low in the intellectual scale. The 
Temperate zone has been the grand theater of action in 
all ages. Here have been fought those great political and 
military battles which have paved the way for the present 
enlightenment. We also observe that those nations of 
history whose territory has had the greatest extent from 
east to west, thus preserving a uniform climate, have had 
the longest existence as nations. All of which would 
seem to indicate that the laws of climate determine to a 
great extent the rank and longevity of nations. 

Speaking of the coming of the Pilgrims to this country, 
Emerson says: ‘“‘ What brought the Pilgrims here? One 
man says civil liberty; another, the desire of founding 
a church; and a third discovers that the motive force was 
plantation and trade. But if the Pilgrims themselves 
could arise from their dust they could not answer. It 
was the growth and expansion of the human race, and re- 
sembled the sequent revolution, which was not begun in 
Concord, Lexington, or Virginia, but which was the over- 
flowing of the sense of natural right in every clear and 
active spirit of the period.” 

The mind in its undeveloped state is prone to ascribe 
all things to chance. ‘Thus many a man has proceeded at 
length to deduce the conclusion that the present civiliza- 
tion is but the result of accident, established by the lucky 
advent of Bacons and Gallileos. Is this the philosoph- 
ical view? Do men make “ages,” or is it the age which 


calls forth the men? Speaking of historic progress, 
Motley says, ** And I deem it possible to discover a law 
out of all this apparently chaotic whirl and bustle, this 
tangled skein of human affairs.” It is within the sphere 
of the poet to paint in glowing terms the rise of a great 
nation, throwing out its mighty arms until it embraces the 
whole civilized world ; to lament the fall of a noble people 
from a lofty state of civilization to the lowest depths of 
intellectual barbarism; or to weep at the decay of an 
antique mythology which has given comfort and consola- 
tion to millions of human beings. But the philosopher, 
with a calm and penetrating gaze, must resolve all things 
into cause and effect. He gazes below the surface of 
mere events, down into the depth of national thought and 
action ; to him man is but a factor in a mighty nation, 
but an element embodied in some grand typical thought, 
but a product of the age and borne along in its irresist- 
ible current. The present age calls for the philosophy of 
history. Green has responded in England, Draper and 
Guizot have made the attempt in Europe, but the great 
history of the world is yet to be written. 


REFORMERS AND PROMOTERS OF EDUCA- 
TION DURING THE CHRISTIAN ERA. 


BY L. R. KLEMM, PH.D., HAMILTON, OHIO, 


42—100 A.D. M. Fabius Quintilianus of Spain; in 
Rome from 69 A.D. Lawyer, educator of emperors and 
princes ; public teacher of oratory. Was the first teacher 
who received a salary from the state. His twelve books 
upon rhetoric contain numerous wise sayings with refer- 
ence to the education of the young. 

330—378. Basilicus the Great, Bishop of Cxsarea in 
Capadocia, Asia Minor. Made educational practice a 
duty of monks. 

About 470. Marcianus Felix Capella in Africa, author 
of “Satyricon,” which remained a textbook of the seven 
arts for more than one hundred years. 

470—563. Magnus Aurelius Cassiodorus in Ravenna, 
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ancellor of the Gothic kingdom in Italy ; later, a 
monk. With Beetius, the founder of the so-called scho- 
lastic method. His book upon the various branches of 
study remained a textbook all through the Middle Ages. 
Historian of the Goths. 

475—524. Betius in Rome, author of many school- 
books; also of “Consolation of Philosophy.” A fine 
psychologist. 

719—799. Sturm in Bavaria, a favorite of Bishop 
Bonifacius. Founder of the famous convent school at 
Fulda, which contributed more toward spreading Chris- 
tianity in Europe than any other school. 

735—804. Aleuin in York, first rector of a school 
in England ; afterward called to the court of Charlemagne, 
where he became rector of the noted “ schola palatina.” 
Introduced instruction in the classic languages in Western 


Italy, ch 


Europe. 

776 —856. Rhabanus Maurus, Rector at Fulda, is 
called the first teacher of Germany. Boys’ school sepa- 
rated from the convent. His principle, “individual in- 
struction.” 

806—849. Walafried Strabo, Abbot of the convent at 
Reichenau, in Lake Constance, Switzerland. His journal 
the most important source of information regarding edu- 
cation of his time. A famous teacher and much quoted 
author. 

810—890. Joh. Scotus Erigena, Rector of the above 
mentioned “schola palatina,’”’ renewed the fame of this 
school under the reign of Charles the Bald. 

1097—1141. Hugo of St. Victor, in Paris; author of 
Didascalium ” (textbook), used extensively. 

1206—1264. Vincent of Beauvois, a French Dominican 
monk ; author of a famous book on the education of princes 
and nobles, also of the “ Mirror,” a philosophical treatise. 

1340—1384. Gerhard Groote, monk in Deventer, Hol- 
land, made it the duty of his order to establish schools and 
take care of the poor. Improved method of teaching Latin, 

1407—1458. Maphaus Vegius, of Lodi, Italy, worked 
in Rome; author of six books on the education of children, 
the greatest work on education ever written in Italy. 

1443—1485. Johannes Agricola (Hausmann), in Hol- 
land, noted teacher in Heidelberg and Worms, prepared 
many teachers of great renown. 

1467—1536. Disiderius Hrasmus, of Rotterdam, lived 
in Basle, Switzerland; great influence upon methods of 
education ; published “ Adagio” and “ Colloquia,” also 
** Methods of Study,” all noted educational works. 

1483—1546. Martin Luther, born at Eisleben, Thu- 
ringia; professor in the University of Wittenberg; re- 
former of the Church; founder of common schools for 
both sexes; translator of the Bible into new high German ; 
wrote a catechism, a primer, and was very influential in 
awakening a desire for education among the people. 

1484—1531. Ulrich Zwingli, one of the reformers of 
the Church, founded common schools and wrote a treatise 
on education of boys. 

1485—1558. Johann Bugenhagen, introduced the com- 
mon school in northern Germany. 

1490—1556. Valentin Friedland Trotzendorf, rector 
of the famous model school at Goldberg. 

1497—1560. Philipp Melanchthon, Bretten in Baden, 
one of the reformers of the Church, called “ Preceptor 
Germanix,” reviver of philology, author of renowned 


great influence in giving education better aims: (1) Body 
and soul to be harmoniously developed; (2) in mental dis- 
cipline practice should be more prominent than memory 


work. 
(To be continued.) 


QUAINT TOWN TEACHERS’ IN- 


STITUTE. 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


THE 


Place,—the schoolroom of District No. 2 Mixed School 
‘in Quaint Town. 

Time,—7.00 p. m. 
present. 

Subject to be diseussed,—The Teaching of Geography. 

The meeting opened with the secretary’s report. This 
was followed by a few remarks from the president, and 
then came the reading of a lengthy paper by the progress- 
ive gentleman teacher. He viewed the subject frm a 
broad standpoint, “as the subject was as broad as the 


The whole number of members 


world,” he said. 

“ Putting aside the new methods of teaching geogra- 
phy, which are lying with ‘a weight heavy as death’ on 
our normal graduates of to-day, let us look with steady, 
earnest eyes for the essentials that must be taught, and 
for the ways of teaching these which shall most develop 
the characters, individually, of our pupils. Every child 
who graduates from the grammar schools of this town 
should, I believe, have a correct mental picture of the 
construction of the earth. Should know the position of 
each continent and ocean relatively. Should be able to 
give an account of the people, climate, productions, and 
soil in each continent. Should know the history gener- 
ally of every country. This to be learned from books 
outside of the schoolroom, talks with the teacher and 
others, and from reading the daily news. He should 
know the position of every state and territory in the 
United States, and be able to draw the United States 
without any guide, putting in the principal rivers and 
mountains, and the capital cities. He should be able to 
analyze each separate group of states, giving productions, 
climate, soil, and occupations. He should also know the 
history of the United States, and something of its'polities. 
Now, when a boy knows all this, and can put his finger, 
as we say, on any point that may be asked for, he knows 
enough about geography to enter the high school. To 
bring out his powers of expression, his imagination, his 
active mind, I would use no textbook in recitation, any 
way. I would assign topics for each lesson, and let the 
boys and girls bring into the class everything that they 
could find relating to the topic. Textbook, library,—let 
them consult anything or anybody who can give them in- 
formation about it. And here I would stop.” 

We smiled when he ended, for that is one thing he 
knows how to do,—stop when he has finished. All eyes 
were now turned toward the secretary, for she was to 
follow with her paper on “ North America as a Study.” 
Holding up a stone arrow-head, she asked what it was. 
The answer came at once. 
“Yes,” she replied. “It is an Indian arrow-head, 
found deep in American soil, and to-night we are to talk 
about the home of the Indian,—North America.” 

Going to the board she quickly sketched the outline of 


textbooks. 

1499-1582. Thomas Platter, Wallis in Switzerland, 
rector at Basle. His autobiography is the chief source of 
information concerning the education of his time. 

1503—1558. Jacob Micyllus, Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
worked at Heidelberg; noted pupil of Melanchthon; laid 
stress upon understanding the classical writers,—that is, 
the substance rather than the language. 

1507—1589. John Sturm, rector at Strassburg ; the 
most noted and independent practical educator of his time ; 
taught the idea that the classical studies should be pursued 
for the sake and benefit of religion, claiming that they 
had value in themselves ; is still quoted when the formal 
aid of education is defended. 

1515—1572. Petrus Ramus, France; reformer of 
French schools ; insisted upon general culture in contra- 
distinction to mere language instruction. 

1516—1580. Hieronymus Wolf, rector at Augsburg. 
Principle: School has accomplished all it can do, if it suc- 
ceeds in teaching its pupils to educate themselves. 

1533—1592. Michel de Montaigne, French author ; of 


North America. Turning to us again, she related in a 
few words the history of Columbus,—familiar to all,— 
and when she got to the point where San Salvador is 
found she sketched the West Indies, describing them as 
Next she traced the history of the Cabots, 
Next 
Amerigo Vespucci, taking in his beautiful Florida, and 
relating his search for the fabulous fountain of youth. 
Next Raleigh and his adventures; and so on till the 
landing of the Pilgrims at Plymouth. Then, step by 
step she gave the extermination history of the Indians, 
and the parallel colonial history of our country till the 
Revolution ; then the history of the states till the Re- 
bellion. Then the principal events of our times. Taking 
British America, she described its people, government, 
Reil’s rebellion. In Mexico, she told us of the Mexican 
Conquests, of Shields’ valiant attempt to take Vera Cruz ; 
of the fire and pride of the Mexican nobles and the filth 
and destitution and ignorance of the Mexican people ; 
the beauty of the scenery, the fruits and vegetables of 


she drew them. 
describing their discoveries as she came to them. 


the Mexican fields. 


When she had finished it seemed as if we had been on 
a long journey, for she has the power of relating graph- 
ically. There was no doubt that geography meant life, 
interest, and sympathy to her. 

Miss W , the normal teacher, advised us to study 
Humboldt and Ritter, which it was found we had in our 
libraries, for no teacher is able to be without them. 

Miss , the Boston Normal School graduate, showed 
us some brown paper which she had oiled with common 
oil, and which was very good to trace maps on. This 
started the president. 

“ Talking about maps,” he said, ‘‘ my teacher made me 
learn the map of North America by heart, as the saying is, 
and it is the best thing that was ever done for me. Teach 
map-drawing to the childyen, but have some system about 
it. Humboldt, Kane, and other explorers say that geog- 
raphy is best taught by travel; but next to that give me 
maps and books of travel. Yes,” he said, turning to 
the secretary, “I can close my eyes and see the map 
of your North America as plain as I see you now. I 
know you and I had an argument the other day, and you 
said you did not want your pupils to see the map, but the 
country and people when they closed their eyes; but they 
cannot do it,—their imagination is not strong enough. 
Teach the orthodox map,—teach the map.” 

Miss Charity liked the Quincy method of teaching ge- 
ography to little folks. Moulding was such interesting 
work for children, besides giving them such a good idea 
of the shape of a continent. She liked to have her schol- 
ars draw maps of the school surroundings, and some day 
they should draw the town from the top of our highest hill. 
We have lots of hills. Any one who wants to study 
light and shade should come down here and take lessons 
from their everlasting shadows. 

With more desultory talk, the announcement was made 
that History should command our attention next time, and 
that all were expected to be prepared. 

A whist party, to which we had invitations for the fol- 
lowing evening, was mentioned, and at last we wended 
our several ways homeward over the sandy roads. 


DEPARTURE IN EDUCATION 


HORACE MANN. 


V. 


(Conclusion.) 

The charge that religion is not taught in the kinder- 

garten is another proof of the popular ignorance of it, for 

to teach the child thus to communicate with his Heavenly 

Father, and consciously too, for God is always recognized 

there as the centre of all things, may be said to be the 

basis of the system. ‘The items of instruction are but so 

many tools for this end. The best information that could 

be gathered upon this system will be found in the last 

volume (for 1880) of Dr. Henry Barnard’s American 

Journal of Education. That valuable work contains, in 

its various issues, the history of all attempts at education 

from the earliest times, and it is a subject upon which it 

is impossible to be too well informed. Froebel said, in 

his last days, that he considered America the country in 

which the system could be best appreciated and best ap- 
plied, for here more freedom of thought and action was 

to be found than elsewhere ; and he also said that he 

would give three hundred years for its full appreciation. 

He knew too well the weight of custom to feel confident 

of its rapid spread. He saw that it could only be done 
by women, and that women were not yet educated suffi- 
ciently to make its universal acceptance possible. He 

was truly called, in his own country, by those who fully 
sympathized with him,—and they were the highest minds 

and deepest thinkers of his time,—the “ Emancipator of 
Women.” It is emancipation from ignorance that is 
needed, not merely emancipation from political disabilities 
or social subjugation. They must go hand in hand, it is 
true, for only so can women have the opportunity to edu 

cate themselves. The few who throw off the trammels of 
tradition are not enough to redeem the world at once 
from the effects of their subjugation; they must be the 
means of spreading the liberty they have conquered for 
themselves. 

Froebel’s great apostle, the Baroness Marezholtz-' 
Bulow, who has given thirty years of her life to the 
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spread of the cause in Europe, expresses her conviction 
that not till-the condition and culture of women has 
elevated family life can a radical improvement in society 
take place. Her observations have had a wider field than 
that of most observers, for she has been engaged in the 
direct cultivation of the women who were to be fitted for 
this special work of early education, and has learned from 
experience how low it is at present. She was educated 
herself as only princesses are educated in Europe, and 
speaks with an authority that few can assume, because 
she can judge from the highest standpoint of personal 
cultivation. Other women might perchance have worked 
as benevolently, but we know few who could have brought 
to bear upon the system a judgment so well formed as 
hers. She had studied education deeply before she knew 
Froebel, and was all ready to understand and appreciate 
the genius of one who had studied the laws of the universe 
from his youth with direct reference to their bearing upon 
the education of man. The Kindergarten Papers con- 
tain full evidence of the nature and value of her educa- 
tional work, and of the power with which she awakened 
able minds everywhere. It is not always the genius that 
has the deepest insight that can at the same time apply it 
to life most readily. Froebel needed an interpreter ; she 
has made his subjective wisdom objective for the use of 
society. Her love of humanity was commensurate with 
his, otherwise her high social position and more varied 
culture would never have constituted her that link. 

When intelligent women study this system because they, 
too, love humanity, they will see what they need to make 
themselves fully adequate to use it, and this will be an 
entering wedge toa higher education than any that has 
yet been sought, for mere acquisition of the knowledge 
they can make use of in its application is but a small 
part of what they will require of themselves. They will 
see what education means, and seek it for themselves, be- 
fore they can be fully capable of giving it to others. If 
the perfect equality of woman before the law is to be any 
improvement upon the present state of things, it will be 
because she fully appreciates her mission of education, 
and is free from all worldly ambition, or love of power 
for its own sake. If she does not see that to be the edu- 
cator of man is the highest function of hamanity, she had 
better remain quietly in her present condition, for other- 
wise she will only add to the numbers who are striving for 
mastery for their own selfish ends. Even among men 
those only rank highest whose worldly ambition has 
yielded to the higher demands of their nature and their 
duty. All the culture the world can give is not too much 
to fit women for their true and peculiar sphere of mother- 
hood, but they need the command of it themselves to 
make it what Heaven designed it to be. Then, and then 
only, can they have harmonious codperation with their 
brother man ; then only can the two naturally invoke what 
is highest in each. 

At the present time a practical question occupies the 
attention of educators which has vital relations with this 
new departure of education. It has been suggested by 
the observing that children who come together in our pub- 
lic schools are necessarily from such different moral 
planes of life that the evil disposed are liable to injure 
the more innocent by being thrown with them in the 
hours of recess that are common in all schools. A hint 
from the kindergarten system may be useful here. The 
plays of the children of kindergarten age are not only 
supervised, but participated in by the teachers, so that all 
evil influence shall be kept at bay or canceled. When 
all children of all classes enjoy the preliminary training 
of the kindergarten, the danger of this evil influence will 
be made aimost null and void, because the kindly and 
beneficent sympathetic relation is made the most impor- 
tant part. Too continuous study or sedentary pursuits 
are not good forchildren ; but let some genius for manag- 
ing mankind invent a series of games that shall alternate 
two or three times in a session with the hours of study, 
and let the teachers consider it a part of their regular 
duty to play with the pupils, and never to leave them 
unwatched during the hours of relaxation, and all evil 
influences will be made impossible. Games of ball are 
always attractive and interesting, not only to the young 
but to adults ; and many of Dio Lewis’ exercises for the 
limbs may provide the means for this recreation, if some 
one will but systematize them, as Froebel did the sym- 
bolical games for children, 


— 


A gymnastic apparatus might be necessary for eath 
school, and there are generally sufficiently large play- 
grounds to admit of this. Prizes for the best running 
from one determined goal to another; ball-playing for 
those who would enjoy it, with honors for proficiency, 
might be among the motive powers, but it would require 
some thinking to make a system. In rural districts a 
pretty walk, superintended by the teachers and ushers, 
would be as valuable to the superintendents as to the pu- 
pils. If a certain liberty is given to adapt methods to 
circumstances, it would surely be practicable to arrange 
something of this kind, or else three sessions instead of 
two could be given. It would doubtless require some sac- 
rifice of tume on the part of the teachers, but it has been 
proved that the half-time schools are as profitable men- 
tally as those which take up the largest part of the day. 
Some one who has the genius of organization must take 
hold of the subject earnestly. 


ETYMOLOGICAL STEREOSCOPIC VIEWS 


BY ELIZA N. LORD. 


EHaxpense.—Expense carries us back with a fresh and 
lively interest to an old familiar picture, perhaps with a 
fresher and livelier interest than we ever had before be- 
cause it was so old and familiar. 

Near a field, wherein was a cave and trees, were gath- 
ered a large company of people. One stranger, a 
“ mighty prinee,”’ as we are told, was the central figure. 
He takes out,—money, is it ? fifty, a hundred, two hun- 
dred, four hundred silver shekels. These are weighed in 
the scales, weighed carefully and exactly, and given to 
one in return for a possession. So we have kept the first 
picture of the custom of weighing money, which lasted 
many centuries, and has at last embalmed itself in an 
everyday word of ours. 

Desultory, capricious.—"Tis sunset, and a party are 
looking down on Lake Lucerne for the first time. Lu- 
cerne,—that lake which the imagination had so often 
tried but failed to picture. Suddenly they see a mountain 
goat up the rocky prominence on the right. He leaps 
from rock to rock, now stopping to shake his head as de- 
murely as if he were not capable of a single sudden freak, 
now plucking a mouthful of leaves, only to be off again 
on those sudden, unaccountable jumps. 

What wild-cap purpose seizes him ? 
narrow shelf of rock far above him? 
footholds, he leaps to right and left,—and look ! he has 
Here he careers wildly about 


Can he reach that 
Gaining unseen 


now gained the summit. 
for a few moments, stops, and with the next bound has 
passed beyond sight. Ah! mountain goat, desultory and 
capricious indeed ! 

Derivation.—A traveler takes a boat up a broad and 
smoothly-flowing river. He sails between broad mead- 
ows, where blue mountain-tops are far in the distance. 
Soon the river seems to be flowing more swiftly, the 
meadows have grown narrower. Here and there a smaller 
river empties into that. He takes a little boat and enters 
a small stream, but is attracted by the little brooks that 
run into the river. One he determines to follow. For 
half a mile it had meandered through the meadow and 
come from the hill above. Up through the woods the 
traveler pushes his way, finding now a delicate spray of 
water as the brooklet falls among the rocks, now seeing 
it flow lazily on mid banks of moss and ferns. At last 
he reaches a roadside water-tub. Under giant maples 
and an oak, a little spring bubbles up, and filling the tub, 
runs across the road,—the little brooklet up which he 
came. 

Defailcation.—A Vermont hillside is waving with the 
ripened grain. Every breath of the wind sways rhyth- 
mically back and forth the golden wheat gleaming in the 
early morning sun. Around the side of the hill a sturdy 
farmer, whistling all the way, is coming with sickle on his 
shoulder, a jug of water in his hand, and his face com- 
pletely hid beneath a large, broad-rimmed hat. He seeks 
a clump of bushes in which to place the jug, and then, 
with all the determination and strength of manhood, lays 
low the sheaves of his pride. 

We fain would see no darker picture from the word as 


we now use it. 


— The superiority of some men is merely local. They are great 
because their associations are little, —Samuel Johnson, 
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NEEDS OF THE COMMON SCHOOLS 
AND THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW 


IN BROOKLYN 
YORK. 


Goop TIMES FOR THE GAMINs. 
(From Regular Correspondent of the JOURNAL.) 
JUNE 23, 1887. 
Poor Brooklyn is having a hard time about her school affairs. 
The commissioners have acknowledged the wretched condition of 
some of the schools,—as they could not help doing in view of such 
expositions as were quoted in this correspondence a fortnight ago, — 
and they have confessed that they must pull themselves together, 
as it were, and do something; but, after making that heroic reso- 
lution, they have, I believe, done nothing more than sustained a 


masterly inactivity. 
* 


After the general meeting of citizens to call out the sentiments of 
the public as to having women on the Board of Education, Mayor 
Whitney gave a morning audience (the Jubilee affects one’s En- 
glish) to a large number of ladies who wished to lay the matter 
more fully before him. Several carefully prepared papers were 


read by them, and some of the gentlemen in civil office who warmly 
support the movement spoke in brief but pertinent terms. But the 
representative of the people had his mind already made up that 
Brooklynites at large don’t want women in office. So, with not a 
little embarrassment at having to refuse the ladies,—and so many 
of them, too,—he finally let them know his mind and bowed them out. 
But the women are not discouraged. However, a new stumblng-block 
has risen before them now, which may retard the accomplishment 
of their plans for some time. Among the names submitted by this 
self-constituted committee were those of Mrs. Low, wife of the last 
mayor, Mrs. Alexander Forman, Mrs. Stranahan, and several oth- 
ers of like prominence among the best Brooklyn people. It seems 
that these ladies had not been consulted about serving on the Board, 
and, when they found that their names were proposed, they flatly 
refused to accept the appointmepts if they were made, They all 
express themselves as being in sympathy with the movement, but 
averse to serving themselves, and also as pretty sure that the thing 
will not be accomplished at present. The Committee lost no time 
in presenting a new list of those who are willing to serve to the 
mayor, but the general feeling is that, when he appoints the new 
Board members next week, none but misters will be named, 


” * 


Henry M. MacCracken, the vice-chancellor of the University of 
the City of New York, made a few plain statements about that in- 
stitution at its 55th commencement last week, which we hope there 
will be many to hear and heed. In the course of his address he 
said: ‘* This year we have conferred 220 degrees in curricu/o, and 
seven honorary. In proportion to the means at its disposal, this 
University has educated in each department more than any univer- 
sity in the older parts of the United States. Whatever of 
wealth we have accumulated has come not as the ‘ unearned incre- 
ment of lands,’ or the gift of corporation, state, or one or two in- 
dividuals. Rather, the scant million dollars in our grounds, build- 
ings, and endowments, have been slowly gathered by the subscriptions 
and legacies of hundreds of citizens in comparatively small amounts. 


The spirit of its founders, who said that it had two chief objects, 
—‘to complete the studies begun in the colleges,’ and ‘to diffuse 
knowledge,’ marks it for the university of the metropolis. . . . 
We want nothing except labor to fulfill the promise of the metro- 
politan university. The labor of the few score men in our faculties 
is not enough. We want some of that labor that is represented 
and stored in the accumulations of property which the Jaws of trade 
have placed in the possessions of successful men. There are men 
of conscience who are holding such accumulations as a trust. To 
such men of conscience I say, and as a Christian clergyman I say, 
no church or cathedral has such a claim to money to buy stones as 
the university to buy bread. Give us the true teacher in any chair 
and you give us the bread of life. It is better than stones.”’ 
* 

If even one half the labor and wealth that New Yorkers will 
doubtless soon put into the greatest piece of magnificence in stone 
and glass that any American Protestant body has yet raised coald 
be applied to such use as Dr, McCracken appeals for, — could be 
poured into the various well established but inadequately supplied 
technical schools, colleges, and universities of the Empire State, 
there would be a monument that would do honor to the whole gen- 
eration. Who can say what such a plan, under the guardianship 
of sage men like Bishop Potter and his colleagues of the Cathedral 
Committee, Dr. MacCracken, Chancellor Jobn Hall, and the great 
leaders in other denominations, might not be able to do in the time 
it will take to build that cathedral to check the vast need of mission 


work which now weighs so heavily on the heart, the hands, and 
purses of all the churches ? - 
* * * 


One of the great events to a scant one-twentieth, say, of the 
New York population, but withal a very much seen and often 
heard portion of the community, is the John I. Starin excursion to 
newsboys and bootblacks. This is an annual affair. One day,— 


usually a June day,—in each year Mr. Starin devotes a tug, a barge, 
a goodly force of attendants, and a great deal of pie, and the city 
devotes some of its “ finest’’ from the Broadway Police Squad, to 
the enjoyment of all the New York rag-tag and bob-tail, old and 
young, black and white, and all intermediate shades of the male 
sex belonging to the professions of boot-blacking and newspaper- 
peddling. ‘This year’s trip took place Monday week, and was pat- 
ronized (the little gamins do not look on it as a benefaction) by 
some six or seven hundred of these small dealers, whose last good 
time was the big, free Christmas dinner in the Newsboys’ Lodging 
Houses. It was a rare treat to every one of them, and many an 
old, broken-down man and poor cripple had a full day of quiet en- 
joyment, with no work, all the pie they could eat, and merry tunes 
from a first-rate band, which filled them with happiness, and for 
which the name of Starin will be sacred to them as long as they 


live. 
* 


This week another ray of happiness has pushed its way into the 
slums. The public baths are open. From the first day they have 
been crowded from morning till night. As I walked up town, at 
dusk last night, I really thought I perceived a decided loss of color 
on the aggregate of the many faces that were being constantly 
turned up toevery passer-by with “Shine, sir ?’’ ‘‘Evenin’ papers ?”’ 
It may have been only imagination, but the record that two thou- 
sand boys and men visited one of the ten bathing places during the 
first day they were opened would seem to be somewhat of a support 


for my belief, H.A.8, 
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Methods for the Schoolroom. 
NOTES. 
Every child will need some knowledge of small frae- 
tions, but very few will need to read or write numbers 
above a million. 
‘Toy money is one of the greatest of modern school- 


room inventions. Its cost is next to nothing, and _ its 


mathematical utility is great. 

“Twever allow a hand to be raised in answer to a 
question,” said a Cleveland teacher. “I prefer to have 
faces talk than hands.” An hour with her class con- 
vineed us that she had taught the class to express with 
unerring certainty, by the illumination of the face, their 
readiness to answer, or their appreciation of the facts 
taught, or questions asked. 

In the Christian Union a correspondent says of essay 
writing in school : “The end of writing as an exercise 
is to secure a full, free, natural expression of one’s 
thought. This is never done by permitting children to 
write on subjects which they do not understand. No 
child ought to be permitted to write upon an abstract 
subject. Something which the boy has seen with his own 
eyes, or of which he knows personally, is the only thing 
of which he can write naturally and properly.” 


ANALYSIS AND COLOR. 

Miss Ellen G. Reveley, of the Cleveland Training 
School, has the most unique scheme for the analysis of 
sentences that we have yet seen anywhere. It is not used 
in the miscellaneous analysis of sentences, but, so far as 
we observed it, for the distinction between the relations 
of the noun, verb, and adjective in the participial, verbal 
noun, and participial adjective : 

Blue—noun. 

Red—verb. 

Yellow —acdjective. 

Purple—verbal noun. 

Light orange—participial adjective. 


Pure orange—pure participle. 


Blue Purple Verbal noun, 

Yellow +. Yellow orange + Participial ad}. 

Red + ) r (verb + ) Pure 

Yellow ) Red orange (adj. +) Participle. 


LANGUAGE CHARTS. 

In the Douglas School, Chicago, and in the schools of 
Englewood, Ill., we have seen language charts with which 
great advance is made in the matter of elocutionary skill. 
Upon each leaf are about twenty words selected with great 
care with a view especially to developing skill and perfee- 
tion in enunciation, pronunciation, and discrimination in 
The first few minutes of each session are spent 
in practice upon the chart. The result in eaeh case is, 
that there is no difficulty in hearing any child in any part 
of the room, and the clearness, exactness, and ease of 
enunciation and pronuneiation is better even than in the 
old days, which eannot ordinarily be said when the sight- 
reading is relied upon without such drill. This drill 
practice is followed by another upon discrimination in the 
use of words, and for facility in making sentences. Here 
are sentences made off-hand by pupils in the upper class of 


defining. 


the primary school, the rule being that sentences shall be 
given by different pupils until no one can think of a sen- 


tence quite unlike every preceding one. “ Managed ” 


chanic, or laborer. 


was the word upon which the teacher placed the pointer. 
These were the sentences : 
‘‘ The man managed the cloak department well.’’ 

‘It is a wonder that you managed to get all the dolls into the 
carriage.”” 
‘* I do not see how you have managed to keep still five minutes. 

‘‘ He managed the bear better than I thought he could.” 
‘T managed to get the exercise right.”’ 


NUMBERS AT SIGHT. 
Superintendent Morrow, of Allegheny, handled a class 
in the lowest grade of the primary school admirably in 
testing their knowledge of numbers at sight. There were 
little sticks upon the table, and he arranged them in vari- 


ous ways, thus : 


5. 


He multiplied these tests to make sure that they knew 
them at sight. He would have the class close their eyes 
every time while he arranged them, and then as they 
opened their eyes they would tell as nearly instantly as 
we could determine just the number. The phases of the 
exercise were the closing of the eyes, and the arrange- 
ment of the sticks, blocks, ete. 


PENMANSHIP. — (1.) * 
BY W. F. LYON, YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. 


We speak of penmanship not as a fine art, but as a 
branch of education which materially affects every child, 


whether destined to become a professional man, me- 


Every one should have a good, plain 
handwriting, and should obtain it in the public schools. 
This is a purely gymnastic exercise, aud should be ac- 
quired by the greatest precision and accuracy. The sim- 
ple thing to be accomplished is the making of a perfectly 
smooth line by both nibs of the pen. Secure an erect, 
easy position ; both feet squarely planted on the floor ; 
knees at a little more than right angle ; forearm on the 
table; elbow never drawn back of a right angle. Slide 
on the nail of the third finger; let the pen rest in the 
thumb and first two fingers. Give a great many simple 
exercises in movement. Thorough work in position and 
movement, holding the pupils to the same in all their 
writing, will give each child an excellent handwriting. 
The average stndent in the high school cannot write 
more than ten words per minute, while, after proper 
training, he will easily reach fifteen. This makes a dif- 
ference of forty minutes in two hours’ writing. The 
handwriting reacts upon the mind, and usually indicates 
the mind. 

The three essentials toa good handwriting are legi- 
bility, ease, and rapidity. The best business writers are 
those who have studied some system thoroughly until 
they can write an accurate copy, afterwards modifying 
this to admit of rapidity. 


SIMPLE DIRECTIONS. 


A child who is old enough to go to school can be taught 
to keep his feet flat upon the floor. This should be in- 
sisted upon, for if the feet are out of position the whole 
body will be affected. If they are thrown back under 
the seat too much weight will be put upon the arms, and 
they will be thrown out upon the desk too far, interfering 
with the movements of the hand and the slant of the let- 
ters; if thrown too far forward the body must be thrown 
backward to balance, and very soon the pupil is in a 
slovenly position. The body should be straight and 
slightly inclined forward, but not to bring any great 
weight upon the arms. The arms should be thrown out 
from the body nearly to the corners of the ordinary 
school-desk, but never beyond, This will bring the eyes 
within from thirteen to fifteen inches of the paper, which 
is the right distance. The paper, or book, should be 
placed on the desk at an angle of forty degrees; then, 
by simply swinging the hands toward the body, every 
downward stroke will slant fifty-two degrees. 

If a child at six writes with a short, blunt pencil on a 
slate he will make very poor letters, the hand will be in 
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la bunch, and the forefinger will describe one side of a 
pyramid. He will contract a habit that will require years 
of patient, hard work to overcome. This is nothing but 
a bad habit contracted by the use of a little slate-pencil 
at the beginning of his career, but he will always think it 
natural. If he had been given a long, sharp pencil, with 
a good slate, ruled to indicate the height of every letter, 
and taught to point the pencil over the shoulder, always 
taking position described above, he would have formed a 
habit which would have given him a good handwriting. 
In the second year use lead pencils, choosing those that 
are neither too hard nor too soft. We use Dixon’s M or 
Faber'’s No. 3, which are very smooth and entirely free 
from grit. 
One very important thing aimed at is to carry a light 
hand. If a large, broad-pointed pen be used this cannot 
be done ; if a very fine one be used it will soon wear out, 
so we take the middle ground and use a pen of medium 
point and flexibility. We prefer the Spencerian No». 1. 
Ink should be jet black, and should flow freely. ‘“‘ The 
pen is mightier than the sword,” and the teacher who 
would attempt to assist in having it skillfully wielded 
must exercise care, have patience, and persevere, remem- 
bering especially that “ He who is faithful in that which 
is least, is faithful also in much.” 


ASTRONOMICAL GEOGRAPHY.—(XIV.)* 


BY A. H. KELLEY, A. M., 
Secretary of Asbury Park Summer School of Pedagogy. 


“ Let us now try to make the appearance of the sun on 
June. 21 appear real to us, as we imagine ourselves on the 
arctic circle. We must forget that this case has been 
given as the test puzzle for generations, and try to see the 
sun as we have seen it so many, many times, and so 
clearly, in many other places.” 

“Where are we supposed to be located during this 
observation ”’ 

“ During this observation we are supposed to be located 
on the Arctic Circle.” 

“ Where is the sun at this time, June 21?” 

* The sun is now on the celestial Tropic of Cancer.” 
“In which direction must we look if we would observe 
the superior culmination of the sun?” 

‘To all observers located north of the Tropic of Cancer 
the superior culmination of the sun is found by following 
the meridian toward the south until it meets the sun’s path.” 
“ Let us start from our zenith and follow our meridian 
toward the south until we learn where it meets the sun’s 
path. How far is our zenith above the equator? ” 

‘Our zenith is 664° above the equator, as we are 234° 
from Polaris.” 

“ How far is the sun’s path above the equator ? ” 

_ “The sun’s path is 234° above the equator, on the 
Tropic of Cancer.” 

“How far from our zenith must the sun be when it 
crosses our meridian at its superior culmination ?” 

“At its superior culmination the sun must be as far 
from our zenith as 664° — 234°, or 43°.” 

“How far above our horizon must the sun be at its 
superior culmination ? ” 

“As the sun is 43° below our zenith at its superior 


culmination, it must be 90°—43°, or 47° above our 
horizon.” 
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“In what direction must we look for the inferior cul- 
mination of the sun at this time, June 21?” 

“To see the inferior culmination of the sun at this time 
we must look to find the point of the sun's path directly 
opposite its superior culmination.” 

“ Where is that point to be found 7” 

** As we found the superior culmination to be the point 
where the meridian cuts the sun’s path toward the south, 
we must find the inferior culmination to be the point 
where the meridian cuts the sun’s path toward the north.” 

* How far is this point from our zenith ? ” 

* We will answer this question by showing how far our 
zenith is above the Tropie of Cancer, where our meridian 
crosses it at the north.” 

* From what point will you begin to reckon ?” 

* We will begin to reckon from our zenith, which is 
234° above Polaris. From Polaris to the Tropic of 
Cancer is 663°. Hence, from our zenith to the Tropic of 
Cancer is 255° +- 664°, or 90°. 

** What have we proved by this last step 

** We have proved that the Tropic of Cancer and the 


northern point of our horizon coincide.” 

“Where, then, shall we see the inferior culmination of 
the sun?” 

* We shall see the inferior culmination of the sun at 
our northern horizon?” 

* Will you now point out the path of the sun as we 
have seen 

* At midnight the sun will be at our northern horizon, 
and will move toward the east, rising above the horizon 
as it moves, until it reaches the east, when it will be 234° 
above the horizon. It will continue on toward the south, 
rising above the horizon as it moves, until it reaches its 
superior culmination, 47° above our southern horizon, at 
noon. It will then move on toward the west, gradually 
sinking toward the horizon as it moves, until it reaches 
the west, 234° above our horizon. It will then move on 
gradually sinking toward the horizon, until it reaches the 
horizon at its northern point just twenty-four hours after 
leaving it.” 


EXERCISES FOR CONSONANT DRILL. 


[The following note explains itself. | 

Last week I borrowed a little time from my own school work to 
study the work of successful teachers, knowing that the gain to 
myself would be a gain to my school. 

I was uniformly surprised at the good work done, but the one 
thing to which I wish to call the attention of your readers was an 
exercise in the Shurtleff School, South Boston, in the class doing 
fifth year’s work. ‘This class read so distinctly that I asked the 
teacher, Miss Folan, by what means she attained such results, for 
my experience and observation teach me that the greatest difficulty 
is the inability of children in the public schools to give letters their 
proper sounds. She said, ‘‘I find vocal drill indispensable, and 
while there are many helpful suggestions in books, I find that much 
of this work is too advanced for children and I’m obliged to make 
exercises to fit my class.’’ : 

She then showed me various exercises, and the one for drill in 
consonants seems so well calculated to help children in overcoming 
one of the greatest defects in their pronunciation that I copied it 
for my own work, and feel sure she would be more than willing 
that other teachers should have the benefit of it through your col- 
umns. In taking the drill many more words of each kind were 
used, and in each case the pupils pronounced the word ending in a 
consonant with great distinctness; they then gave the consonant 
slowly and clearly three times, pronouncing afterward a word be- 
ginning with that sound, to make sure that none misunderstood it. 
The results were in every way satisfactory. 

Cambridge, June 16. AGNES IoLA Rounps. 


EXERCISE FOR CONSONANT DRILL, 


hat—t-t-t-top ag—g-g-g-gun 
mat—t-t-—t-tip sag—g-g-g-game 
sat—t-t-t-tap rag—g-g-g-get 


hack—k-k-k-cat rub—b-—b-b-bat 
smack—k-—k-k-kite bub—b—b-—b—bet 
lack—k~k-k-caught scrub—b-b—b-brush 


lull—1-1-l-light 
full—l-l-l-lamp 
shove—v-—v—v—van 


lap—p-p-p-pan 
sap—p-p-p-pat 
flap—p-p-p-peck 
lad—d-d-d-dance 
had—d-d-d-done 
mad—d-d-d-dip 


sun—n-n-n-nap hush—sh-sh-sh-shop 
fan—n-n-n-not mesh—sh-sh-sh-shut 
can—n-n-n-nip bush—sh-sh-sh-ship 
ruff—f-f-f-fight lurch—ch-ch-ch-church 


much—ch-ch-ch-chat 
sueh—ch-ch-ch-chin 


cuff —f-f—f-fit 
muff —f-f-f-fun 


roar— r-r—r-ripe when 
soar—r-r-r-run what 
more—rer-r-rot whether 
laugh-ing 
come—m-—m-—m-—met play-ing 


chat-ting 


dumb—m-m-m-mum 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


HEKTOGRAPH FOR TEACHERS. 


The hektograph, or some duplicating machine, is a great aid to 
teachers. Most of these machines are costly, and, as teachers have 
to pay for them themselves, few are used. The following recipe 
is a good one, and will give as good a hektograph as can be bought 
for four times the money : 


1. Best glue, 10 parts. 
2. Glycerine, ‘ «CS 

The glycerine should be of quality known in the market as 
**28°."" Two quarts of glycerine would make a hektograph of 
largest size. 

To make, the glue should be soaked for 2+ hours in cold water. 
It is then put into an enameled pot over a slow fire. When it is 
thoroughly melted, put in glycerine and mix well. The composi- 
tion is then to cool slowly, so air can escape. If bubbles appear, 
remove them with spoon before the composition is cool. If the 
hektograph is too hard, remedy with boiling water; if too thin, 
boil down a little. 

This will print examination papers, outline maps, or topics and 
notes. Write a copy on ordinary paper with hektograph ink, then 
turn ink side down upon plate, and press gently. Upon removing 
copy an imprint will be found. By pressing clean sheets of paper 
to this, good duplicates can be obtained. A hundred impressions 
can be made, but not over fifty of them will be clear. After each 
finishing wash out the copy with a sponge saturated in soap and water. 

To make hektograph ink (black) : 


Methy] violet, ‘ ‘ 2 parts. 
Gum arabic, . ‘ ‘ 

25 

EK. L. Curtiss. 


WHO WROTE IT? 
ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK'S SELECTIONS, 


1. Paul. 11. William Shakespeare. 
2. Edmund Spenser. 12. John Milton. 

3. William Shakespeare. 13. William Shakespeare, 
4. Daniel De Foe. 14. Thomas Campbell 

5. Rafas Choate. 1p. Edward Young. 

6. Riehard Bentley. 16, Shakespeare. 

7. William Shakespeare. 17. George Herbert. 

8. Christopher Marlow. 18. Milton. 

9 Ben Jonson, 19, Samuel Butler. 


10, John Fletcher. 20, John Dryden. 


TOE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN. 
Mr. Editor :—In using abstract numbers on the blackboard, in 


subtraction, is it right to say five from twelve /eaves seven, or that 
the difference between them is seven ? 


We once saw this matter illustrated by one of Boston's sub- 


masters. He was explaining to a class of boys in the fourth grade 


grammar, and sent one of them into the cap-room to obtain seven 
caps. Having secured them, the little fellow returned and arranged 
them according to directions on the teacher's desk. ‘Then said the 
master: ‘‘If you take four caps from seven caps, how many caps 
will be/eft?’? ‘* Three,’’ was the prompt reply. ‘* Let us perform 
the operation, and see if it is so.’’ ‘Then the lad was directed to 
gather up four of the caps; he still claimed that there were but 
three /eft. ‘‘ But,’’ said the master, *‘ you have three here and 
four there, so that you really have seven /eft.”’ The lad was puz 
zled at first, but after a little serious thinking’ explained that there 
were but three left in the place from which he had taken the four. 

The word /eft does not cover the whole ground, while a long ex- 
planatory phrase would be intolerable. In using the expression 
difference between, the meaning is made perfectly clear, and no 
further explanation is necessary. The same reasoning follows 
when using abstract numbers. 


— The worst education that teaches self-denial is better than the 
best that teaches everything else and not that.—John Steriing. 

— If vexed with achild when instructing it, try to write with your 
left hand, remembering a child is all left hand.—J. F. Boyes. 

— Teaching is sacred, and no one is fit to engage in the work 
unless he is willing to use all means for right and powerful influ- 
ence.—James H. Barker. 

— Give work a practical turn. Canse children to feel that what 
they are doing will be useful to them, and that it is worth their 
while to be attentive. — The Supplement. 

— Enny man who has kept school for ten years ought to be made 
a major-general and have a penshun for the rest of bis days, and a 
hoss and a wagon to do his going round in.—Josh Billings. 

— Educate only a man’s head and you make him an infidel. 
Educate only a man’s heart and you make him a fanatic. Educate 
them both together and you have the noblest work of God.— 
Talmage. 

— Herbert Spencer, in bis treatise on education, says: ‘‘ To 
prepare us for complete living is the function which education has 
to discharge, and the only rational mode of judging of an educa- 
tional course is to judge in what degree it discharges such function.’’ 

— ‘*No man is the wiser for his books until he is above them.”’ 
How above them ? Not until his mind has actually acquired their 
contents, his spirit and judgment restrained, enthused, and en- 
lightened by their rules, principles, precepts, ete.—Prof. L. L. 
Austin, Zanesville, O. 

— Let it be our hope to make a gentleman of every youth who 
is pat under our charge,—not a conventional gentleman, but a man 
of culture, a man of intellectual resource, a man of public spirit, a 
man of refinement, with that good taste which is the conscience of 
the mind, and that conscience which is the good taste of the sonl.— 
James Russell Lowell. 

— We believe in pictures. They appeal to the eye promptly, 
conveying information in a complete and comprehensive form. To 
see a picture is the next thing to witnessing an event with one’s 
own eyes. Children take to pictures; they will look at the same 
picture over and over again, and never grow weary of having it 
shown and the story told which it represents.— Dr. Vincent. 

— I heard a teacher remark once that she would rather have 


her children happy, and have their love, if her schoolroom wasn’t 


so very orderly. Very good, indeed; I like that. But it seems 
to me that, if she did but know it, she was just the teacher who 
could, by a few gentle, smiling words, and a little painstaking, give 
those children a schoolroom into which they would be proud to have 
their friends come.—Salem Gazette. 

— In the work of the schoolroom, while ever carefully seeking 
for better ways, we have striven to make the good contagious, and 
raise all to the level of the best ; to bring the peculiar excellences of 
individual teachers to the notice of others, and thus, by mutual ex- 
ample and assistance, free from rivalries and jealousies, become 
sharers in whatever has been found most useful in matters of in- 
struction and discipline. Especially have we sought to induce that 
hearty sympathy between teacher and pupil which should render 
the school most efficient in developing in the pupils upright, strong, 
and worthy characters.—Supt. George Howland, Chicago. 


FACTS. 


WORDS, 


Tyndale coined the word «atonement, which was suggested by the 
French phrase ¢tre @ un, being at one. 

So many spoonfuls, and not ‘* so many spoonsfu//’’ as it is com- 
monly expressed. We are not measuring by a plurality of spoons 
in such a case. 

The word chess is of Persian origin, and means kiug; the word 
mate, so frequently used in playing this game, comes from the 
Arabic and means dead. 

The word dynamo has not yet been incorporated into any dic- 
tionary. It is the name of a machine resulting from the practical 
application of a principle discovered in 1866 by E. Werner Siemens, 
at Berlin. 

The plurals of arcanum, ¢ffluvium, erratum, phenomenon, stratum, 
re found by changing um or on into a. 

Such words as memorandum, encomium, momentum, gymnasium, 
scholium, medium, automaton, criterion, and stamen, form their 
plurals by adding s to the singular. These words are more An- 
glicized than those in the preceding class. 


HISTORICAL CONTRASTS—MARY AND VICTORIA, 
Mary. 


Victoria. 


Despotic and cruel. Bigoted Liberal and benevolent. Pious 
and intolerant. Morose and and _ tolerant. Cheerfal and 
miserable. happy. 


An enlightened Protestant. 
Lives the mother of a large 


A blind Romanist. 
Died childless. 


family. 
A friend of ignorance and A promoter of education and 
superstition. religion. 


Lived in an age of darkness 
and ignorance. 

An age of thumbscrews, 
racks, and other instruments 
of torture. 


Lives in an age of knowledge 
and progress. 

An age of science, of steam 
engines, and of all the arts which 
add to human happiness. 

— Tate’s Philosophy of Education. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 

Two sixty thousand dollar iron steamers are being made for Lake 
Chautauqua. 

Krupp has made for the German government a cannon 52 feet 
long, weighing 139 tons. 

A telegraph line has been recently constructed in Madagascar, 
running from Tamatay to the capital, Antananarivo. 

Over one niillion fish poles are imported into the United States 
by one firm. Mostof the poles come from Calcutta and Japan. 

The fastest tunneling on record was in the shaft of the New Croton 
Aqueduct. In 25 days 612 feet of tannel were cut through solid 
rock. 

The Illinois Club of Chicago has a table six feet wide and fifteen 
feet long made of a single plank. This is the largest table in the 
world made of one piece. ; 

The Almaden quicksilver mine of Spain is the richest in the world. 
In I886 this mine alone produced 21,000 more flasks of quicksilver 
than all the mines in the United States together. 

Russia manufactures about sixteen thousand tons of soda yearly. 
The industry is rapidly growing, and it is thought at the present 
rate the production another year will be 40,000 tons. 

The Germans have just discovered a new explosive called ** robur- 
ite’? It is said to be one of the most powerful explosives, and 
much safer to handle than others. 

Blasting without powder or other explosives has been done sue- 
cessfully. Zine powder and sulphuric acid are put into a glass car- 
tridge, which is broken so as to allow the two to unite. Hydrogen 
is rapidly evolved, and an immense pressure obtained. 

An artesian well bored in St. Augustine, Fla., proves beyond a 
doubt the coral formation of the state. The boring is over seven 
hundred and fifty feet deep. Samples of the earth have been saved 
at every stage of the work, and show that there is an immense 
depth of coral under the state. 

New explosives seem to be in order. The French have the ‘‘ mel- 
inite,’’ the power of which is to be more powerful than nitro glycer- 
ine; Germany bas her ‘‘roburite’’; and now Mr. Nolel, the in- 
ventor of dynamite, offers to the world a mixture which is free from 
danger of spontaneous combustion, and can be handled without any 
fear of accident. 


MRS. HAYES’ HOME AND DAY SCHOOL. 


Mrs. S. H. Hayes’ Home and Day School, 68 Chester Square, 
completed is 15th year Thursday, June 9 The usual public ex- 
ercises were omitted on account of a recent affliction in the family. 
This school we know, from long acquaintance with its principal and 
its methods, is established upon the basis of thorough mental disci- 
pline and high scholarship. It aims to fit young ladies for a higher 
course of studies, and for the practical duties of woman’s life. 

It has two well-arranged courses, — one for graduating, and the 
other for college fitting, and students who have completed their 
preparatory course here are admitted to Wellesley College without 
examination. Aside from the regular courses, pupils wishing one 
or two years in finishing studies receive special attention. Recent 
examinations in Latin, mathematics, logic, literature, history, his- 
tory of art, French, and German, were highly satisfactory to the 
teachers and creditable to the young ladies. The examination 
papers submitted to the class finishing algebra were made up from 
entrance examinations of Wellesley, Vassar, Cornell, and Harvard, 
and were successfully passed by every member of the class, three of 
whom reached one hundred per cent. Asa patron of this school 
for several years, we say, without qualification, no better or safer 
school for young ladies, either as day scholars or boarders, can be 


found in the city or nation, 
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0 State Street, Chicago, is authorized to receive adver- 


Orville Brewer, 17 


concerned and to all interests involved, while distrust and 
unfriendliness can but be mutually mischievous to the 


men and interests involved. 


Tue popularity of the teacher's profession is established. 


Even literary people are catering to schoolroom tastes. 


tisements for THE JOURNAL and AMERIOAN TEACHER for Chicago and One of the latest novels, that by Mr. F. Marion Craw- 


vicinity. 


All letters pertaining to the editorial and business management, and all ford, A Scholar's Romance, indicates the tendency. Not 


communications for the pages of THE JOURNAL should be addressed to 
A. E. WinsuiP, Editor. 

THE JOURNAL IS SENT TO SUBSCRIBERS UNTIL IT I8 ORDERED 
STOPPED AND ALL ARREARAGES ARE PAID. 
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Fire-EscAPES should be on all school buildings, and 
the sooner it is attended to the better for all concerned. 


phere. 
ories of the school are pleasant. 


ment for not trying to learn it. 
10/the case to the master, who, after due investigation, con- 
11|quered the child, and that without great severity, but evi- 
12|dences of the punishment remained. 
and the district judge decided against the teacher. An 
se appeal was made to the superior court, and Judge Dewey 
reversed the decision of the lower court. 


last resort. 
departure in schoolroom methods, all the added profes- 


many years since the same story would have sought a 
title that would have suppressed its schoolroom atmos- 


Prejudices are fast giving way, and the mem- 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


We have printed as a leaflet, for gratuitous distribu- 


tion, the charge of Judge Dewey in the Taunton School 


Whipping Case entire. 
of this to any one who will send a stamp for postage. 
We think it the most important document in its way 


that has been issued in a long time. 


We shall be glad to send a copy 


The boy was idle, vicious, persistently obstinate, de- 


clining to study a very easy lesson, or to take a punish- 


The teacher reported 


A lawsuit followed, 


Wewould not have it understood, and no candid reader 


of the JouRNAL will so understand, that we rejoice in cor- 
poral punishment, or that we believe in it other than as a 


All the tendencies of these later days, every 


rue Southern Passenger Association has at length con-| gional enthusiasm, the influence of the great educational 
ceded the “one fure rate,” plus $2.00, to teachers going gatherings, lessen both the necessity and disposition for 


to Chicago, and the Trunk Lines have extended the time] harsh methods in the schoolroom. 


of the return ticket to Sept. 10. 


THE many teachers who were interested in Mr. 
Scudder’s article in the June Atlantic, on “ Nursery 


Classics in Schools,” will be glad to know that a second 


Supt. George Howland, of Chicago, whose late report 


has furnished us more than one apt quotation, sums up 
the whole matter in this admirable sentence : 


‘The most important change, which these latter years have 


article from the same pen will appear in the July number, 


entitled American Classics in Schools.” 


ALL communications for W. E. Sheldon, President of 
the National Educational Association, and W. D. Parker, 
Supt. of Transportation, should be addressed to Palmer 


brought, has been the coming in of more sympathetic relations be- 
tween teacher and pupil; in less show of authority and more real 
power; in letting down the formal barriers of restraint, and let- 
ting in a sweeter and truer control; in bringing the teacher’s plat- 
form nearer the pupil's desk, and the teacher herself closer to the 
pupil’s mind and heart. In furnishing a mellower light and a 
purer air for the schoolroom, the teacher has fully kept pace with 


House, Chicago, headquarters of the Executive Committee | architect.” 


of the National Educational Association from July 1 to 15. 


AN excursion via the Canadian Pacific Railway to 
Victoria, Puget Sound, and Alaska, will leave Chicago, 
July 16, at the close of the great convention. Round 


FOREIGN APPRECIATION. 


It is interesting to notice, from time to time, the extent 


trip rates: To Victoria, $75 ; to Alaska, $170, including|to which other nations observe and feel the influence of 


staterooms and meals. 


The excursion will be under the| educational systems in the United States. 


We find in a 


charge of Mr. Leverett M. Chase, of the Dudley School,|recent number of the Revista de Instruccion Primaria,— 


Boston. 


WE were led to write the editorial on Patriotism from 
having traveled several hundred miles, last week, on a 
train that had two emigrant cars with one hundred and 
sixty little children, boys and girls, homeless waifs from 
London and Manchester, England, poorly clad, brought 
over by an emigrant agency to be scattered in American 
society. 

Messrs. D. AppLeron & Co., famed for doing the 
right thing at the right time in book-making, have rarely 
done “the college and the church” greater service than 
in reprinting from the Forum the eleven papers upon 
“How I was Educated” and the “ Nine Confessions,” 
one each of the great religious denominations. These 
papers have attracted much attention in magazine form, 
and they will be of much greater service to the world in 
this permanent form. 


Schools of Massachusetts.” 
the Normal School of Bridgewater, and the article is in 
some sense an official report of observations made by him- 
self, respecting the methods used in this country, and the 
lessons to be derived from them for the improvement of 
the school system in Chile. 
ter of Public Instruction, and reviews with care and dis- 


a well printed octavo pamphlet, the official publication of 
the government of Chile,—an article by Don Ramon L. 
Lopez Pinto, upon “The Methods of Instruction in the 


The author is an alumnus of 


It is addressed to the Minis- 


crimination the manner in which the habits of attention 
and concentration are cultivated, the use of textbooks and 
the cultivation of language ; and describes with some 
minuteness the course of instruction given in some of our 
schools on the properties and uses of alcohol and its effects 
upon the animal economy. 
latter subject the author has translated into Spanish a list 
of the chemical experiments which were introduced into 


For the illustration of this 


Supt. Dovcurrty of Peoria, IIl., has been presented|the course of instruction by Professor Boyden of the 


by the teachers of that city with a life directorship in the| Bridgewater Normal School. 


Twelve experiments are 


National Educational Association, for which one hundred | described,—five on the properties and uses of alcohol, five 


dollars were paid. 


This was a genuine, spontaneous ex-| showing its effects on the animal economy, and two for 


pression of the regard in which he is held by his teachers. | the analysis of alcoholic liquors, fermented and distilled. 


We have always argued that the superintendent is the 


The article occupies over twenty pages of the review, 


teacher’s best friend, and that their relations ought to be| which has, also, articles on “The Present Demands vf Pop- 
those of mutual regard, confidence, and admiration. | ular Edueation,” on “ The Teaching of Arithmetic in Con- 
Hearty friendship can but work the greatest good to all! nection with Reckoning Tables,” and on “Instruction in 


Reading Considered Historically.” Among the bibliograph- 
ical. notices is a somewhat extended review of the work of 
Mr. E. A. Sheldon, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction for New York, upon “Object Lessons.” The 
Revista is published at Santiago. ° 


“ COOK COUNTY NORMAL.” 


Col. Francis W. Parker, who gave Quincy (Mass.) in- 
ternational educational fame, has done much, by voice 
and pen, toward making the Cook County Normal School 
famous, and it is his misfortune that the Cook County 
boodlers have made it infamous; and it is more than a 
local misfortune that the school should have been used 
and abused by the boodlers to such an extent as to con- 
nect a normal school with chicanery that has become 
national in its notoriety. Colonel Parker is in no way 
responsible, escaping even the shadow of a suspicion of 
carelessness in the matter, but it is natural that a freak 
of economy should strike the County Board with such 
vigor as to make a general reduction of salaries inevitable. 
It has been Colonel Parker’s good fortune to have en- 
joyed a salary of $5,000, which is twice that of the Chi- 
cago high school principals, and larger even than that of 
the superintendent of the Chicago schools ; but then, he 
has not been in rank with ordinary educators for some 
years, his books, addresses, and personality having given 
him a market value rarely enjoyed by a teacher, so that 
he has commanded lyceum-lecture prices for association 
and institute addresses, and has been practically inde- 
pendent of his salary. The vote of the County Board, 
reducing his salary from $5,000 to $3,600, while leaving 
it equal to almost any normal school principal in the 
country,—equal, indeed, to almost any educational salary, 
—it is probably so far below Colonel Parker’s marketable 
value that the school will undoubtedly lose him and all his 
teachers, while the Chicago T'ribune goes so far as to ad- 
vocate the closing up of the school for the present. We 
know few men in the school who could be deprived of a 
five-thousand-dollar salary and be morally certain of a 
larger income from voice and pen used in educational in- 
terests. It is to his credit that the Young Men’s Associ- 
ation, a vigorous organization of the town in which the 
school is located, has rallied to express the public indig- 
nation, while a mass meeting of all the leading citizens, 
backed by the rank and file, protested enthusiastically in 
his interest. It is not impossible that such demonstra- 
tions may change the attitude of the board. It is greatly 
to the credit of County Supt. A. G. Lane, that through his 
long administration he has escaped any direct or indirect 
complications through the machinations of the boodlers. 


MARYLAND. 


Several circumstances have conspired to give this state 
national importance in educational circles, ranking in several 
regards as a leader in pedagogical matters. Johns Hop- 
kins University has sueceeded, by tact and good sense, in 
so emphasizing one department at a time, bringing her 
professors to the front with such skill, as to place the uni- 
versity already by the side of Ann Arbor in the general 
estimate of the public. Prof. G. Stanley Hall, as one of 
the most skillful observers of psycho-physiological phe- 
nomena of the day, on either continent, as an exhaustive 
reader of German pedagogical science and philosophy of 
the day, as a close observer of German methods in their 
schools, was transferred from Cambridge to Johns 
Hopkins early enough to have his fame in print and on 
the platform attach itself to Maryland. Dr. M. A. 
Newell, the head of the State Normal School for twenty: 
one years, and by virtue of his office State Superintend- 
ent of schools,—through all these years with a position on 
the Board of Education, which consists of but six mem- 
bers,—directing, more than any other one man, the legis- 
lation in educational matters for nearly a quarter of a 
century, is one of the best-known educators of the country, 
a man of social prestige, influential in national educational 
legislation, who has sent out from his school hundreds upon 
hundreds of teachers, who have served Baltimore and every 
county in the state, furnishing not infrequently the county 
supervisors. As a student of educational science, as a 
close observer of methods, as a natural enthusiast, effect- 
ive writer, and a man of special platform gifts, visiting 


institutes in each of the twenty-three counties of the state 
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from time to time, Henry A. Wise, a judicious director 
of educational interests, an ardent student of all that is 
best in methods and principles of education, is doing much 
for the schools of Baltimore, which he has supervised for 
several years. He is one of the men who show results 
without excitement. And lastly, the Manual Training 
School, with its intensely practical side, is doing much to 
put the city and state forward prominently among the 
schools of the country. With the wealth, local pride, 
conservative prestige of the state behind them, the leaders 
in educational thought are destined to do much for their 
own schools and those of the entire South, because of the 
respect had for them in all that region. 


PATRIOTISM. 


We would be the last to advocate or desire the perpet- 
uation of those sectional animosities which culminated in 
the war of 1861—5, but there are uses to which the mem- 
ories and records of the late war should be put by teach- 
ers, especially, and which need not be in the least preju- 
dicial to the heartiest affection for all that is true and no- 
ble in our Southern citizens. Neither North nor South 
has, or ever can have, anything to fear from the other. 
The best interests of each must hereafter be the interest 
of the other. But we have a common foe, and that foe 
is not in tangible form. It cannot be located in polities, 
municipal or national, in Mormonism, in anarchism, or 
It is simply an anti-patriotic, or a non-patri- 
It is vicious, deathly, 


socialism. 
otic, sentiment thatis to be feared. 
treasonable, whether it germinates in an “ English, you 
know ”’ sentimentality or in an anarchist’s bomb. Unless 
the non-patriotic tendency can be checked, counteracted, 
and transformed into patriotic ardor and principle, 
America will find herself unable to assimilate the forces 
for evil which the poverty, crime, and disloyalty of other 
nations drive to our shores. 

Chicago has been more threatened than any other 
American city, and she has been the first to forget party 
prejudices and stamp with overwhelming disapproval 
every act and word of the anti-patriotic classes within her 
borders. The schools have had not a little to do with 
bringing about this great reform. We were in a Chicago 
school, last Thursday, at the graduation, and in every 
room flags abounded, while in the principal’s room there 
were forty-one flags, large and small, arranged with much 
skill. The presence of the stars and stripes in every 
schoolroom of the land would be effective for good. 
There is that in the very atmosphere of our national em- 
blem that acts as a tonic to the patriotic sentiment. But 
Chicago has not left it to mere silent influences. For 
some years the superintendent has been in the habit of 
sending out a circular requesting the teachers to use the 
Memorial Day season by devoting a half day to patriotic 
exercises, and the schools have universally responded 
with an enthusiasm which has permeated the entire dis- 
trict with patriotic sentiment. 

One school must sample the whole. 
we chance to know exceptionally well, the pupils wanted 
an abundance of warsongs. The teacher said that would 
necessitate the hiring of a piano, and that would take 
money, to which a little fellow replied with much spirit, 
“Why, we fellows chew up candy enough in a week to 
hire it for three months,” and without another word from 
the teacher they raised the money, and the second morn- 
ing after the piano was in the schoolroom ready for re- 
hearsals, and patriotic songs were learned and sung with 
an ardor approximating the daysof ’61—5. In this school 
graphic history has had a prominent place, and on this 
afternoon the pupils made a brilliant recitation with 
which the visitors were greatly delighted, by drawing 
with great rapidity each of the strategic battles and cam- 
paigns of the war, from Fort Sumter to Five Forks, re- 
citing upon each, giving only the essential features, follow- 
ing it frequently by a recital of some poem, in which one 
of the characters was glorified. Even the calisthenics 
were given a slightly patriotic air, until the Memorial Day 
exercises were the talk of the district, and patriotism ran 
high in that section of the city. The same was true in a 
general way with every school and every district in Chi- 
cago, and with a little systematic effort it would be easy 
to have the same beneficial influences save every city and 
town in America from the anti-patriotic movements that 
are already started, 


In one room, that 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY WILLIAM H, HILLS. 


L’ENFANT TERRIBLE. 


Lovers in a hammock swinging,— 

Blithe mosquitoes round them singing ,— 
What a lark! 

Soul with kindred soul communing 

(Common folks would call it spooning). 
In the dark. 


In the vines her little brother 

Is secreted, with another 
Grinning boy. 

George’s vows of fond devotion 

Fill him with a strange emotion, 
Her, with joy. 


Hiding there in secret by her, 

He feels quite disposed to guy her, 
Sos for fun. 

She, unconscious he is near her, 

Softly calls her George her dear, her 
Darling one! 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS. 


[The following is a partial list of our contributors for the past 
year. The classification, which was made for easy reference is 
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Then her brother spoils her pleasure, 
Makes her angry beyond measure 

Or reply ; 
For, from out the shadows dim, he 


James Johonnot. 
Miss M. E. Cotting, Waltham, Ms. 
H. L. Reade, Jewett City, Ct. 
E. W. Bemis, Springfield, Mass, 
Elizabeth Porter Gould. 
Frances H. Howard. 


Call’s: ‘* That’s what you said to Jimmie 
Last July!”’ 


After all, one’s faith in perpetual motion must be renewed every 
time he stands on the front end of a ferry-boat, near a little six-year 
old girl with long, tow hair, and hears her ask her father questions. 

About the most beautifal thing in Nature is a fine old elm tree, 
and yet you never heard of a young man asking even the finest of 
elm trees to go with him to a party or for a moonlight drive in a 
narrow-seated buggy. 

Spencer tells us that only sleep and laughter rest the brain. On 
this theory sermonizers and humorists must be the world’s greatest 
benefactors. 

A reformed poker-player, who has lived out West, says that a 
full always beats four of a kind out there, when it is a full re- 
volver. 

INSULTED. 

T’'ve just been insulted,’’ said he. 
offered me a bribe.’’ 

**He did ? You don’t say so! 
as an insult.’’ 

**Oh, confound it all, that isn’t the trouble! 
bribe, and the first time I refused it he took me at my word. 
never felt so insulted in all my life.’’ 

HIS ONLY WAY. 

‘* Making good resolutions and then breaking them ruins a man’s 
character,’’ said Bjenks philosophically, ‘‘and I’m not going to 
ruin my character in that way any more.’’ 

‘*Oh, my dear,”’ said Mrs. Bjenks, ‘‘I’m so glad to hear you 
say that. You won’t break your good resolutions after this, will 


you, dear ?’’ 
** No, my darling,’’ said Bjenks heroically, ‘‘I won’t. After 


this I’m not going to make any.’’ 


‘* That man over there just 
I don’t wonder that you took it 


He offered me a 
I 


THIS AND THAT. 


— President Cleveland and wife will participate in the centen- 
nial exercises of Clinton and the seventy-fifth anniversary of Ham- 
ilton College, on Wednesday, July 13. 

— Willis H. Bocock, last week elected professor of Greek in 
Hampton-Sidney College, Virginia, is twenty-two years old, and 
is said to be the youngest college professor in the United States. 

— Hon. Warren Easton, State Supt. of Public Schools of Louis- 
iana, will be united in marriage to Miss Camille Hart, of New 
Orleans, on the 6th of July. The JOURNAL tenders its hearty 
congratulations. : 

— Prisoners of Poverty, Mrs. Helen Campbell's very successful 
book, has called so much attention to the sufferings of poor sewing 
women that the author has received hundreds of applications from 
people in want of seamstresses. 

— Miss Lucy M. Salmon has been made assistant professor of 

History at Vassar College. Sheis the authorof Appointing Power 
of the President, is a graduate of Michigan University, has had charge 
of the work in history at Terre Haute, and has held the fellowship 
in History at Bryn Mawr College. 
— The London Times publishes a telegram from Vienna to the 
effect that a Greek scholar, residing in Philippopolis, has discov- 
ered an ancient manuscript containing portions of Aristotle’s works. 
This manuscript is of the fourteenth century, and 180 pages. 
There are marginal annotations of the fifteenth century. 

— With pleasure we announce that the Western Educational 
Agency of Messrs. Harper & Brothers, publishers, has removed to 
large and commodious quarters at Nos. 255 and 257 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago, where they will wel teachers during the National 
Association. All educational works published by this firm may be 
examined at this agency. 

— T. A. Mead, sub-master of the Eliot School, Boston, finds 
hovors abundant just now, with all the attendant labors and re- 
sponsibilities. The Bridgewater Normal Club recently made him 
its president to succeed R. C. Metcalf, Esq., and now the sub- 
masters elect him as president of that organization. Few young 
men deserve or receive so much honor. 

— Charles F. King, the newly elected master of the Dearborn 
School, Boston, to succeed Mr. II. P. Gage, transferred to the 
Hugh O’Brien, is one of the older of the sub-masters, has been 
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under one of the best masters, has been one of the foremost men of 
the past decade as a student of methods and principles; and, from | 
his connection with the Summer School of Methods at Saratoga, | 


and the National Teachers’ Reading Circle, has made his one of 
the best known names in recent educational literature. 
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SKETCH OF ROANOKE COLLEGE. 


At the present time, when physical training is receiving so much 


attention, the advantage of a healthful location may certainly be | 
In the Virginia | 
‘dents at the college at the expense of their government. Three 
| 
which lies between the Blue Ridge and the Alleghanies, at an aver- | 


age elevation of 1,100 feet above the sea-level. That it is a valley | 


set down as one of great importance to a college. 
mountains there is no spot more healthfal than the Roanoke Valley, 


of wonderful beauty, also, may be seen from the accompanying cut, | 
which was made for The Century Magazine, when Edward King 
was writing ‘‘ The Great South”? papers for that popular monthly. | 
It is a region much like the Wyoming in Pennsylvania, the valley 
being small enough to be seen at one view from an elevation, together | 
with the outline of the mountains that completely encircle it. It 
bears a striking resemblance to the lovely valley in which Williams 
College is situated. When Rev. George Muller, of Bristol, England, 
visited Roanoke in 1878 to address the students, he remarked that 
the scenery around Salem strikingly reminded him of Switzerland. 
Mr. Charles Dudley Warner, Rev. Washington Gladden, Dr, A. D. 
Mayo, and many others, have also writ- 
ten descriptions of the picturesque beauty 
of the valley of Roanoke. j 


Sheltered by the surrounding moun- 


tains, the valley enjoys a climate milder 
than that of the more elevated portions 
of southwestern Virginia. It is cold 
enough, however, in the winter to afford 
Roanoke students occasional sport on 
their skating-pond on the college grounds. 
Salem itself is a place of summer resort, 
and within a radius of thirty miles are a 
half-dozen resorts for mineral waters. 
The famous White Sulphur Springs of 
West Virginia lie just across the Alle- 
ghanies, some seventy miles distant,—by 
rail, one hundred miles. ‘The two great 
natural wonders of Virginia,—the Nat- 
ural Bridge and the Caverns at Luray, 
—are distant from Salem, the former 47 
and ths latter 157 miles, by rail. 

The Virginia Collegiate Institate, 
which was established in Salem in 
1847, was erected into Roanoke Col- 
lege by act of the Legislature 
of Virgivia in 1853, the charter vesting the government of the 
college in a self-perpetuating Board of Trustees. There was 
little except the charter to entitle the institution to the new dig- 
nity assigned. A brief historical sketch of those early days of the 
college informs us that ‘* Croesus did not stand sponser at its bap- 
tism, nor the Roanoke, as another Pactolus, stand ready to convert 


its ventures into gold. . . . The library at this time consisted of 
140 volumes; the grounds and buildings were worth about $10,000, 
with liabilities of about $8,000 resting upon them; and willing 
hands and hopeful hearts kept watch and ward over the financial 
and academic interests of the rising institution, in the prayerful 
hope that the blessing of heaven would continue to attend the new 
enterprise.”’ 

Earnest work, done at great personal sacrifice, by an overworked | 
and under-paid faculty, has marked every step in the onward move- 
ment of Roanoke College. Only fairly started when the Civil War 
was begun, its doors were nevertheless kept open throughout that 
dark period; and the college bell rang its daily call to peaceful 
tasks while the music of the bugle and the drum was heard on 
A true picture of the shifts resorted to and 
the sacrifices made to carry on the college during that trying time 


many a tented field, 


would reveal various lights and shadows,—much that was amusing, 
to offset an otherwise too sombré background. Scarcely had the 
war ended before an agent was in the field to collect money to erect 
an additional building, the enlarged main edifice and the West 
Hall proving altogether inadequate to meet pressing demands. 
The small library was increased from year to year, until a build- 
ing for its accommodation became a necessity. ‘Through the gen- 
erous gifts of friends North and South, the trustees were enabled 
to erect such a building in 1879. It is substantially built of brick, 
—as are all the college buildings, —and is called the ‘‘ Bittle 


Memorial,’’ in honor of the first president of the college. The 
library now contains about 16,000 volumes, many of the books 
being rare and valuable, and a number of them from 200 to 400 
years old. 

Following the example of the University of Virginia, many col- 


leges in the South have arranged their studies-into schools instead 
of courses. Roanoke College adheres to the historic classification 
of freshman, sophomore, junior, and senior classes, but allows a 
choice among several courses for degrees. 

Roanoke College has always manifested a warm interest in the 
advancement of popular education, and in preparing well-qualified 
teachers for various grades of schools. Up to the year 1865 the 
college graduated only 41 men. The results the institution has 
achieved have been accomplished almost entirely within the brief 
period of a little more than two decades. The whole number of 
graduates now aggregates nearly 300, the majority of whom are 
engaged as professors, teachers, and clergymen. Graduates of the 
college may be found in almost every profession and in connection 
with the leading business interests in twenty-seven states and terri- 
tories. 

Owing to the want of means, and to irregular preparatory train- 
ing, a great many students in the South pursue only a partial course 
at college. Of thisclass Roanoke has received fully one thousand. 
As many of these are pretty well educated, and as no inconsiderable 
number of them occupy prominent positions in professional and 


them in making up any estimate of its usefulness to the country. 

The college draws its students from every Southern State and 
from some parts of the North and West. At different times young 
men have come from Mexico. For sixteen years Roanoke has been 
educating Indians. The Choctaws support a small number of stu- 


Choetaw superintendents of schools have visited the college, in the 
discharge of their official duties. In 1883 Wm. H. McKinney 
graduated at Roanoke with the degree of A.B., being the first 
Indian to take a diploma at a Virginia college, and also the first 
one to win that honor at Yale University, where he was made a 
Bachelor of Divinity in 1886. 

The history of Roanoke College corresponds in general with that 
of Yale up to the year 1831, when the first endowment fund of 
$100,000 was raised for that university, but more nearly with the 
story of the earlier years of Amherst, as told by Prof. W.S. Tyler 
in his history of that institution. It must be borne in mind that 
Roanoke College is only thirty-four years old, including the war 
period ; that the years since the war have not been favorable to the 


A 
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building up of a struggling institution; that the college has never 
received even the smallest appropriation from the state; and that, 
although five bequests have been made to it, the college has as yet 
very little endowment, —four of these bequests left by friends in 
Virginia not being yet available. It is surprising that the college 
has lived; it is still more surprising that it has made so good a rec- 
ord for sound scholarship and for wide usefulness. 
work has been accomplished need not be told here in detail. Any 
one at all familiar with the difficulties of establishing good colleges, 
even in wealthy communities and under favoring conditions and 
influences, can fill up this outline with years of burdensome work 
on meagre salaries, with earnest devotion on the part of faculty, stu- 
dents, and friends, and, above all, with love to humanity and faith 


How this 


in God, 

The college owes much to the unflagging energy and self-sacri- 
ficing spirit of its first president, Dr. D. F. Bittle, who gave to it 
To the un- 


tiring zeal of this great and good man; to the faithfulness of his 
colleagues, two of whom have been in the service of the college for 
more than thirty years; to the devotion of the graduates and stu- 
dents; and to the increasing interest and generous gifts of friends, 
North and South, Roanoke College owes, under the blessing of 
God, its past success, its present prosperity, and its future promise. 


twenty-three years of constant and laborious service. 


OUR CHICAGO LETTER. 


Children’s day in Plymouth Church brought us once more to the 
banks of the beautiful river that flows through the Eden of Child- 
hood from whose flowery vales we have been banished by the cares 
of life. A beautiful arch of flowers made a canopy for the pastor, 
who took for his text, ‘* And the streets of the city shall be full of 
boys and girls playing in the streets thereof.’’ As I listened to 
his words of cheer, and looked into the bright upturned faces of 
the happy children before him I could but contrast the theology of 
the past with the present, and I went back in imagination to the 
Sundays in the old Plymouth Colony times when the children sat 
for weary hours in straight-backed pews with nothing to look for- 
ward to but the thirty minutés’ for refreshments in the old church- 
yard, What a blessed respite that little picnic among the tombs 
must have been; for youth can be joyous even in a graveyard! 
At the close of the service every member of the Sunday School 
was presented with a plant, and the flower-bearing procession pre- 
sented a beautiful sight as it passed out on to the broad avenue. 

In comparing the old with the new the Chicago Herald gets at 
the root of the matter by means of a few happy illustrations, a la 
the graphic method. _ The schoolma’am of the past is represented 
as a grim angular maiden, with corkscrew curls and spectacles, who 
believed in the total depravity of boys and girls, and in the efficacy 
of corporal punishment as a saving ordinance. She was a creature 
to be dreaded by young and old alike. The schoolma’am of to-day 
is pictured as a pretty young woman in stylish and becoming attire 
seated at her desk pointing to a map of North America, on which 
the pointer rests on the spot where Chicago ought to be. She has 
no use for birch switches and hickory rulers, for she rules with soft 
words and winning smiles, The Herald, however, makes a fine point 
when it g0es on to state that the Chicago schoolma’am is by no 
means insipid or over-delicate, but that she has a mind of her own 
and knows what discipline is and how to administer it. Only a 
woman with snap and plenty of tact could manage from sixty to 


seyenty noisy young Chicagonians, ‘‘ each 
enough to destroy a Rome.”’ : of energy 


business life, the college may justly claim large consideration for 


The writer closes with the forcible statement that ‘ 
was ever more faithfully or admirably officered than is this mor 


of 100,000 Cook County and Chicago school children by its 2,400 
lady teachers and principals.’’ 

Dr. Hickman of the St. Louis Board of Education paid a pleas- 
ant visit to the Keith School. The Doctor attended the National 
Convention of Physicians that met here last week. M. W. 


All communications intended for the Dé@partment of Mathematics, 
should be addressed to the Editor, F. P. M Z, M.A., M.Se., Ph.D., 
Reading, Pa. 


SPECIAL PROBLEMS AND SOLUTIONS. 


15. By A. M. Hart, Smyrna, Del.—My commission for making 
a sale of wheat was 6%, and 3°; for investing the net proceeds in 
corn. Required the value of the wheat and corn respectively, if 
my total commission was $11. 
First Solution by Mrs. J. S. Lowe, Geneva, O. 

Let 100°, = the value of the wheat, and {/4'/, = the value of the 
corn + my commission for buying the corn; then my total com- 
mission ($91) was, 100%, — 4 of 100°, =, Sy'y°/ of the value of 
the wheat. Hence the value of the wheat (expressed in dollars) 
was $1041.444, and my commission for selling the wheat was 
$62.48%. Consequently the value of the corn was $150.44, and 
my commission for buying the corn was $28.51}. 

Second Solution by G. I. Hopkins, Manchester, N. H. 
Let Y = the value of the wheat, Y = the value of the corn, m 
= the rate per cent. of my commission for selling the wheat, n = 
the rate per cent. of my commission for buying the corn, and C = 
my total commission; then 


m 100 — m 100 
Fe + ( 100 ~ 100 +a) |2 
n )e $1041.44, 


m 
= ) C = $62.483. 


16. By I. M. Bloomfield, Reading, Pa.—The curve known as 
‘la courbe du diable”’ and represented by the equation 
yt — xt + 100 — 0, 
revolves around the axis of .Y ; to determine the volume thus gen- 


erated. 
Solution by the Editor. 


From the given equation, 
y? = 48a? 4. J (2304dat — 100a%xr* + 
Therefore, the expression for the volume generated after the curve 
bas made a complete revolution around the axis of X, becomes 


“Oa 
— 100a°x* + at) 57670 


SON LC ( tae) 


Put 2? 36a? = w?; then will 64a? = 34w?’, or aud 
dx 6adw. 
That is, V = 576ra3 


f RIC — w*)(1 — e*w*) | dw. 
Representing the indicated integral by I, we have 
== +0)... (A). 
By easy processes of transformation, 
— w*)(1 — e*w?) | 
| — 2(1 +e? )w? + 
2— (1+ e*) w? 
1 (1+?) w? + 


“3/0 — w?)(1 — 


+ “1 — e*w*) 
+ ( Se2 ys 0 (1 — w*) dw 
“1 dw 
( Waa —w?*)(1 —e*w*)] 
3 


2" 2 


the terms within the brackets being two elliptic integrals of the 
second, and first, species respectively; and these two elliptic inte- 
grals are expressed according to the abbreviated notation for elliptic 
functions, as devised by M. Legendre. 


dw 


17. By Miss Rosa Craig, Marysville, Cal.—Sold Mr. Flood's 
note, dated Jan. 4, ’87, at 4 months, for $770, at 6% discount, the 


14, °87; at what rate per cent. of discount 


Solution by F. Ibach, Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ Representing $770, the face of the note, by M; 6%, the rate of 
discount, by 7; and 85 days, the term of discount, by ¢; then will 


the discount 
D = = 
M (55) = 810.008, 
and the proceeds 


[1 ~ (gh) ]= 


Therefore, the rate (per ct.) of discount at which the note was sold, is 


R= | whe 
of 100%, 


(avo) * [1 ~ (in) (fa) ] fot 2002 


= 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Rosmint's Metuop tn Epucation. The Ruling Prin- 
ciple of Method Applied to Education, By Antonio Rosmini Ser-| 
bati. Translated by Mrs. William Grey. Cloth, pages 363; | 
7x5'¢ inches. Bi ston: D. C. Heath & Co. Price, $1.75. 

Mr. Heath is one of the most enterprising school-book publishers 
in the country. He senses the public need keenly, makes no false 
moves, and puts much energy into whatever he undertakes. There- 
fore it signifies much to have him bring out volume after volume 
which can only find a market with teachers of the highest grade of 
ability and thorough professional devotion. This, the latest trans- 
lation which these publishers bring out, is one with which even the 
most scholarly of American readers are perhaps the least familiar. 
It has not been our custom to look to Italy for high pedagogical 
art or philosophy during this century. The publishers must de- 
pend largely upon the faith they have taught the public to have in 
their judgment, and upon the enthusiasm of those whose professional 
ardor will lead them to read and enjoy the book. Rosmini was 
practically a contemporary of Froebel, and it is interesting to see 
how like, and yet unlike, are the systems of the two men, following 
similar lines, at the same time under different national influences. 
It is now fifty years since he undertook this work on pedagogy, en- 
couraged in so doing by a generous-minded woman whose patronage 
made it possible. It was no part of his plan to prepare a manual 
for elementary schoolmasters ; he sought, rather, to produce a 
complete treatise on pedagogy for the purpose of applying philos- 
ophy to the art of bettering human life. He treated of the human 
faculties to be educated, and their modes of action; the objects by 
which the human faculties were to be stimulated; the ends toward 
which they should harmoniously tend to find in them rest and full 
satisfaction. He did not treat of childhood simply, believing there 
was a new development going on within the man throughout life ; 
therefore the schoo! should educate the child until in manhood he 
ean educate himself. Because of the method pursued and the ob- 
ject aimed at, this work is one of the most important of all the 
translations upon this subject. If it can have a general audience 
among American educators, it will do much to tone up the thought 
and method in the schools. 


Wentworth AND Hiu’s Exercise MANvuaAts. No. L, 
Arithmetic. Boards, 232 pages; 74x5. Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Price, 55 cents. 

One shudders as, in the shadow of the Walker-Peterson Arith- 
metical Contest, he opens a book fresh from the press of an enter- 
prising house,—a house that has a way of having its books used far 
and near,—and finds 4,000 examples calculated to tempt teachers 
and supervisors to put their pupils through the most rigorous drill 
in the art of figuring. We can imagine General Walker's delight 
as he sees multitudes of examples calculated to secure accuracy in 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division of whole numbers 
and simple fractions. But, alas, what must be his emotions when 
he finds 1,000 examples given to compound proportion and mensu- 
ration! Messrs. Wentworth and Hill are experts in collecting and 
arranging test problems, and they have apparently done their best 
work in this inexpensive volume. They have evidently sensed the 
reform spirit, for they have given very few complicated problems. 
But here are a few that have strayed into the pages that will call 
forth criticism if they fall under the eye of some men of our ae- 
quaintance, but they are exceptional,—almost the only ones of the 
kind in the book. It is not fair to give them as a sample of the 
book, but the authors will pardon us in view of the interest that 
just pow centers in this class of examples. We believe that every 
school has some pupils who will revel in this kind of work. We 
see no reason why they need be excluded from books, for certainly 
no teacher need give them to their pupils as a whole. 

0.304 X 0.002 1.8 


0.0009 X 0.038 * 
— 44 X (1 — §) 
Simplify 


Simplify 


24 of se 


Simplify 


History or Mount SEMINARY: First 
Century. By Mrs. Sarah D. (Locke) Stow. Pub ished by 
the Seminary. (Cloth, 372 pp.; 9x6. Price, $2 25. 

Famous Mount Holyoke Seminary, into which the life of Mary 
Lyon was crystallized, was incorporated in 1837 and is, therefore, 
celebrating its jubilee with the Queen this year. More than ten 
thousand students have been connected with this school since its 
foundation, so that the number who will read the history with lov- 
ing interest is very large. More than this, the book will be equally 
interesting to many others, who, with no personal interest in the 
school, have a broader feeling on account of the noble work done 
by this institation for the cause of equal education for man and 
woman. The chapter at the opening of the volume on the facts as 
to education of women and girls, or rather the lack of it, in the 
early history of our country, is very valuable as well as readable, 
and the succeeding chapters devoted to the life and character of 
Mary Lyon are equally interesting. The story of the school is 
told in an appreciative and sympathetic way, that would reveal the 
fact that Mrs. Stow was writing of her alma mater if she did not say 
as much, There are a number of fine illustrations, and a thorough 
index making it easy of reference. 


DanreLeE Cortis. Translated from 
Antonio Fogazzaro, by Mrs. J. R. Tilton. ‘‘ Leisure Moment 
Series.’? New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, 30 cents. 
Among the many publications in cheap, paper cover editions, no 

series has more attractive books than Holt’s ‘‘ Leisure Moment 

Series.”’ We took occasion, a short time since, to speak in terms 

of the warmest praise of the Hon. L. Wingfield’s exquisite little 

bit of fun entitled The Lovely Wang, a book that everybody ought 
to read and enjoy. Again, we spoke of Miss Bayle’s Romance, and 
later numbers have included The Epicurean and Henry Brooke’s 

Fool of Quality. Still later is the Italian story, Daniele Cortis, 

mentioned above. This story is a strong political romance, and 

though rather sad, will be found interesting. 


By Mrs. Abby Morton 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 


the Italian of 


THe Joun Spicer LECTURES. 
Diaz. Cloth, pages 99; 744 x 434. 
Price, 60 cents. 

Mrs. Diaz is so well known throngh her William Henry Letters 
as the cleverest of our modern writers for boys that a new volume 
from her pen is sure to be eagerly welcomed. There are writers of 
children’s books, and other writers of children’s books. Some ‘‘write 
down’’ to them, painfully forcing themselves to the use of words with 
one syllable, and yet remaining obscure; some preach to them ; 
and some moralize over everything, closing every tale with a *‘haec 
fabula docet,’’ ete. ; others seem always to talk over the heads of 
the poor children to an imaginary audience of grown people behind 


Diaz does none of these things. She writes what children under- 
stand and like because she understands and likes them. She looks 
at things with the youthful spectacles that so many of us change, 
alas! as we grow older, and she sees things as they see them. She 
sees more, too, but she tells them of her farther vision in so unob- 
trusive a way that they never suspect they are being taught as well 
as entertained. She never shows the least consciousness of the 
great audience of grown people which she has; all is simply for 
the children, and so no child-lover can fail to be fascinated. The 
present volume comprises reports of a dozen lectures delivered by 
Mr. John Spicer, ‘aged eight and one month” in the Barn Hall 
Course. The subjects of the lectures include Knives, Swapping, 
Clothes, Food, Crying, Sneaks, Manners, and Boys; and in with 
much fan and entertainment are things that boys will take to heart 
and store away in their memories to blorsom in subsequent acts of 
generosity and true manliness, provided only they are the right 
sort of boys. 


Monsters oF THE LEGENDARY AND AUTHENTIC. 
By John Gibson. London, Edinburg, and New York: T. 
Nelson & Sons. Cloth, 138 pp.; 714 x 434. 

This little volume is a compilation of the most famous accounts 
of Pontoppidan’s sea serpent, and other monsters of the deep, and 
the legendary ‘‘ Kraken’’ ; and also contains descriptions of the octo- 
pus, the squid, and giant cuttle fishes, with full-page illustrations. 


ScHoot Sones. Nos. 1, 2, 3. 
Pretty Melodies for Primary Schools. By H. W. Fairbanks. 
744x5. Boston: Interstate Publishing Co. Price, 25 cents. 
This is a genuine children’s song book, full of merry making. 

We have had scores of people ask for just such a music book as this. 

The most of the songs are by H. W. Fairbanks, Kate L. Brown, 

W. W. Keays, and George D. Herrick. 


Consisting of New and 


Messrs. Ginn & Co., Boston, announce for publication 
in July, A Practical Rhetoric, by John T. Genung, Ph.D., of Am- 
herst College. It will be adapted for use in high schools, semin- 
aries, and colleges. 


AN enterprising firm of Lowell, Mass., publish a series 
of photographs to illustrate industrial pursuits and productions. 
They are small, easily handled, very durable, and will be found a 
most helpful adjunct in the geography class. 


THE anti-rent riots in New York (1859-46), an im- 
portant but hitherto an almost neglected chapter in American 
economic history, are treated in a monograph on Political Economy 
and Public Law, by Prof. E. P. Cheyney. Copies may be had by 
addressing Prof. E. J. James, Philadelphia, Pa. ; price, 50 cents. 


Messrs. J. B. Lirprincorr COMPANY announce a work, 
an examination of the subject of spiritualism by the philosoph- 
ical writer John Darby, generally understood to be Dr. James E. 
Garretson, well known as a surgical teacher and author. The 
work is entitled Nineteenth Century Sense: The Paradox of Spir- 
itualism. 


Messrs. Harper & Broruers are about to enrich 
their increasing library of American fiction by the addition of an 
interesting volume from the pen of Miss Mary E. Wilkins. It is 
a collection of short stories of the Green Mountain region, which 
originally appeared in various magazines. The title is, A Humble 
Romance, and Other Stories. 

THe inereasing popularity of the game of lawn tennis 
has induced the Messrs. Scribner to prepare a new edition of their 
successful handbook, Lawn Tennis as a Game of Skill, edited by 
Mr. Richard D. Sears, with this year’s changes in the rules, and 
other timely information incorporated. The volume is brimful of 
hints and good advice to all tennis players. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, have published in paper covers, 
the Art of Reading Latin: How to Teach it, by Wm. G. Hale, of 
Cornell University. ‘Those who read the article by Professor Hale 
in a recent number of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION will under- 
stand the value of the book, which is printed with such typo- 
graphical accessories as to give it special value. 


Ginn & Co. announce an Ancient History, for colleges 
and high schools. Part First, ‘‘ The Eastern Nations and Greece,’ 
by P. V. N. Myers, president of Belmont College, and author of 
the ‘‘ Mediwval and Modern History,’”’ will be issued this summer. 
Part Second, ‘‘ Rome,’’ by W. F. Allen, professor of History at 
the University of Wisconsin, will be issued next year. The two 
parts will also be bound in one volume. Lilustrations and elab- 
orate colored maps will be given. 

Tue TeERCENTENARY SHORTHAND is the latest modifi- 
cation of the takigraphy plan of rapid writing of D. P. Lindsley 
(817 N. 45th street, Philadelphia). It is three centuries since the 
invention of modern English shorthand, and Mr. Lindsley take, 
advantage of this fact in naming his perfection of the takigraphic 
system. It is impossible to pass judgment upon the system from 
the advance pages sent out, but from our confidence in the author 
and familiarity with his previous method, we anticipate much from 
his perfected system. 


NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Few Thoughts for a Young Man; by Horace Mann; price, 50 cents.— 
Life and Times of Jesus; by James Freeman Clarke; price, #1.50.——The 
Obelisk and its Voices; er. The Inner Facings of the Washington Monu. 
ment with their Lessons; by Henry B. Carrington, U S A.; price, 50 cents 
——Drone’s Honey; by Sophie May; price, $1.50. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

The Story of Assyria (Story of the Nations Series): Zenaide A. Ragozin; 
price, 8150. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. : 

The College and the Church: The “ How I Was Educated” Papers and 
Denominational “ Confessions”; from the Forum Magazine. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

A Humble Romance and Other Stories; by Mary E Wilkins; price, $1 25. 
—The Franklin Square Song Collection; price, paper, 50 cents. New 


York: Harper & Bros. 
Piutarch’s Lives of Cato the Younger, Agis, Cleomenes, and the Gracchi; 
translated by J. and W. Langhorne; price. 10 cts. New York: Cassell & Co 
Pocket Maps and Shipper’s Guides to Utah, Louisiana, and Indian Terri- 
yt h New York: Rand, McNally, & Co 


tory; price, 25 cents eac " 
Macmillan’s Latin Course—First Year; by A M. Cook, M A.; price, 90 
cents. London and New York: Macmillan & Co. For sale in Boston by 


Willard Small 
The Story of Metlakahtla; by Henry S. Wellcome; price, $150. New 


4 : 8 & Co. 
The Motive Powers: by James MecCosh, D.D., LL.D., Litt.D.; 


York: Charles Scribner’s Sons 
ice, New York: arles § ° 
PiSheldons’ Elements of Algebra; introductory price, $1.08. New York: 


ld & Co. 
orettie: Flower People; by Gertrude Elizabeth Hale; price, 50 cents. 


: Ginn & Co. 
Bethe Prelate; by Isaac Henderson; price, 50 cents. Boston: Ticknor & Co. 
The Captain of the Janizaries; by James M. Ludlow; price, $150. New 


York: Funk & Wagnalls 
"Tae Caesar; ty William Shakespeare; price,10 cents. New York: 


Cassell & Co 


The Study of Rhetoric in the College Course; by John F. Genung, Ph.D.; | 


cents. Boston: D C. Heath & Co. 
Priiectricit and Life; or, The Electro-Vital Theory of Nature by Edward 


C. Towne,BA Cambridge: © W. Sever. 
J War of 1812 upon the Consolidation of the Union; by 
Dotter, Baltimore: Johus Hop- 


them, so that all they say has a sort of a double meaning, which 
the children are often sharp enough to detect and resent. But Mrs. 


Nicholas Murray Butler, Ph.D.; price, 25 cents. 
kins University. 


| School. 


State Editor, Gko. E. KNEPPER, Peoria. 
ILLINoIs.—High School Statistics.—The following facts, care- 
fully collected, concerning our most prominent high schools, will 
be found to have a broader significance than appears on the sur- 
face: Jeoria enrolled during the year 105 boys and 198 girls; the 
class that graduated was made up of 6 boys and 30 girls. Ottowa 
enrolled during the year 285 and graduated 32,—12 boys and 20 
girls. C. W. Tufts is principal. Springfield enrolled 280 (105 
boys and 175 girls) and graduated 13 boys and 22 girls; J. H. 
Collins, principal. Rockford enrolled 77 boys and 145 girls, making 
a total of 222; the class that graduated was made up of 9 boys 
and 27 girls; Chas. A. Smith, principal. Streator (township) en- 
rolled 175 (75 boys and 100 girls), and graduated 3 boys and 19 
girls; R. Williams, principal. Bloomington enrolled 192 (56 boys 
and 136 girls), and graduated 4 boys and 20 girls; J. W. Heninge, 
principal. Rock Island enrolled 135 (57 boys and 78 girls), and 
graduated 12 girls and 7 boys; W. H. Hatch, principal. Kvuns- 
town (township) enrolled 175 (72 boys and 103 girls), and graduated 
6 boys and 11 girls; H. L. Boltwood, principal. Lincoln enrolled 
73 (29 boys and 44 girls), and graduated 1 boy and 7 girls; W. F. 
Bromfield, superintendent of city schools. Hyde Park enrolled 97 
(38 boys and 59 girls), and graduated 13 boys and 6 girls; W. H. 
Ray, principal. Moline enrolled 82 (26 boys and 56 girls), gradu- 
ating 2 boys and 10 girls; Jerome M. Niell, principal. Adon en- 
rolled 26 boys and 84 girls, graduating 4 boys and 1% girls; W. C. 
Tarbet, principal. E/gin enrolled 40 boys and 73 girls. On ae- 
count of the course of study having been lengthened one year, there 
were but 5 graduates.—all girls; R. McCay, principal. Gulena 
enrolled 26 boys and 46 girls, graduating 3 boys and 10 girls; Miss 
Kate A. McHugh, principal. Washington enrolled 26 boys and 
82 girls, graduating 2 boys and 13 girls. Miss Virginia Graves is 
the principal. 

The semi-centennial anniversary of Knox College, celebrated 
June 9, was the most elaborate historical event occurring in this 
vicinity since the founding of the college by Dr. Gale and his col- 
leagues. The orations were delivered in the pavilion and drew 
thousands of people. ‘The event of the day was an oration by Hon. 
H. S. White, of Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘The graduating class num- 
bered 31. 

When the commencement exercises of the Peoria High School 
were about to close, Hon. N. E. Worthington came forward, and, 
in the name of the teachers of Peoria, presented N. C. Dougherty, 
City Supt. of Schools, a certificate showing that he had been made 
a life director of the National Teachers’ Association. This direct- 
orship was secured by paying into the treasury of the Association 
the sum of $100. It is almost needless to add that the action of 
the teachers in this matter was a compliment worthily bestowed. 

One of the growing institutions of learning is Lake Forest Uni- 
versity. The recent commencement marked an epoch in its history. 
At that time W. L. Roberts, D.D., LL.D., was inaugurated president, 
and it is safe to say that, with the great facilities it has at its com- 
mand, Lake Forest University will soon be the leading school of the 
West. The following appointments to positions in the University 
have just been made: Prof. J. Mark Baldwin, of Princeton, to the 
chair of Psychology, Metaphysics, and Logic; Prof. A. C. Samson, 
of Beloit, chair of Modern Languages; Prof. G. R. Cutting, for- 
merly of Cazenovia Academy, New York, principal of the Acad- 
emy. Those elected to fill places in Ferry Hail: Prof. Levi Seelye, 
formerly of the Albany Normal School, principal; Mrs. Seelye, 
vice-principal ; Mrs. Mills, instructor in Ancient Languages; Miss 
Pierson, instructor in Mathematics; Miss Calhoun, instructor in 
English. Rush Medical College and the Northwestern Dental 
Surgical College have been formally united with the Lake Forest 
University system. Besides all this, the telescope of the Chicago 
Astronomical Society, one of the largest in the United States, will 
soon be removed to Lake Forest and mounted in a new observatory, 
to be built for it, with all modern improvements. The University 
has already an alumni roll of 286. 

The neatest thing that has come to us in the shape of an invita- 
tion to commencement is the one from St. Mary's School, Knox- 
ville. The exercises were held June 15; the motto of the class, 
** Overcome evil with good.”’ 


State Editor, W. J. COX, Hancock. 

MicuiGgANn.—Mr. L. C. Hull, of the Detroit High School, has 
accepted the position of professor of Latin in the Lawrenceville 
It is expected that either Prof. W. H. Butts of Orchard 
Lake, or Professor Halsey of Battle Creek, will be elected to Mr. 
Hull’s former position at Detroit. 

The legislature favored the Michigan Mining School with an ap- 
propriation of $137,000. 

The endowment fund of Adrian College now amounts to $100,000, 

New books to the value of $600 have been added to the school 
library of East Saginaw. 

Supt. J. G. Plowman, of the White Pigeon schools, has been 
elected to his seventeenth year of service. 

A prominent journal of Grand Rapids advocates a school year of 
nine months instead of ten, closing the last of May. 

Detroit pays its teachers’ salaries averaging $510. 

Prof. L. Stuart will oceupy the chair of Ancient Languages in 
Alma College. 

A bill providing for county supervision of schools has passed the 
Senate and is now before the House. 

The graduating class of Jackson, district No. 1, numbers twenty. 
President Willits of the Michigan Agricultural College will deliver 
the commencement address, July 1. 

Supt. C. B. Thomas, of East Saginaw, has been elected superin- 
tendent of the State Public School for Indigent Children, at 
Coldwater. 

The high school at White Pigeon has made valuable accessions to 
its working outfit in securing a $60 microscope and a $300 telescope. 

The professorship of equity and real property in the law school 
of the University of Michigan, has been offered to Melville M. 
Bigelow, of the Suffolk bar. 


State Editor, WILLIAM D. TYNDALL, £atontown. 

NEw JerRSEY.—William A. Edwards, vice principal of the Ash- 
land schools, has resigned to accept a position as teacher of Latin, at 
a salary of $1,800, inthe Adelphi Academy of Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Prof. Gates, the present incumbent, is to enter Brooklyn business 
circles. The ehange does not take place until September. 

All the city schools throughout the state have been unprecedent- 
edly crowded this year; almost every city has been compelled to 
provide additional room. 

Though the school law says, ‘“‘ No teacher shall inflict corporal 
punishment,’’ the courts sustain the teachers when cases are 
brought against them. Several judges have decided that the 
teacher, for the time stands in place of the parent and has a right 
to adopt any reasonable method of correcting the child. In most 
schools the principals inflict all the corporal punishment necessary. 

Since the establishment of West Point 311 cadets have been ap- 
pointed from this state. 

After July 4 women may vote for school trustees or members of 
boards of education. Since 1882 they have been eligible as school 


trustees. 
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We doubt if any happier young man can be 
found than James J. Myler, who recently gradu- 
ated number twoin aclass of 64 at West Point. 
It has been the custom to give the most success- 
ful students their choice of the various branches 
of military service. This young man will join the 
engineer corps, receiving $1,600 as a salary for the 
first year. He has been granted a furlough till 
Oct. 1, and will take a European trip. On his 
return he will be stationed at Willett’s Point, N. Y. 

The adoption of Barnes’ Brief History of the 
United States as a textbook for use in the schools 
has occasioned a split in the Newark Schoo! 
Board, and attracted not a little outside attention. 
The remenstrants maintained that the book catered 
obviously to the Sou hern sentiment. When the 
action of the Board became known the Grand 
Army Post passed aseries of resolutions demanding 
the withdrawal of the book, and threatening to take 
their children from the.schools if it was not done. 

The chair of Metaphysics, at Lake Forest Uni- 
versity, Ill., bas been tendered to James M. Bald- 
win, assistant professor of Modern Languages at 
Princeton, who has accepted. By his_transla- 
tions of foreign metaphysical treatises Professor 
Baldwin has won considerable distinction. 

Princeton commencement took place on the 22d. 
There were 95 in the graduating class. R. B. C. 
Johnston delivered the Latin Salutatory, F. E. 
Reid the English, and Pan] Matthews the valedic- 
tory. The average age of the class is 22} years ; 
height, 5 feet {4 inches; weight, 150; tallest, 6 
feet 4 inches; shortest, 4 feet 4 inches; heaviest, 
204; lightest, 84; 22 are over 6 feet high ; 22 study 
law; 22 theology; 10 medicine; 10 civil engineer- 
ing ; and there are but 30 who believe in free trade. 

State Editor, F. B. GAULT, Pueblo. 

CoLtorapo.—A Clarke telescope with a four- 
inch object class has been added to the equipment 
of the Denver High School, through the kindness 
of Hon. Henry Wolcott. 

The Whittier and Emerson schools of Denver 
are to be envied. Mr. Chas. M. Carter, the well- 
known director of drawing in the state of Massa 
chusetts, is visiting this city, giving personal atten- 
tion to classes in the above-mentioved schools. 

All the teachers of the South Pueblo schools 
have been reémployed for the next year. Several 
new roonis will have to be opened to accommodate 
the rapidly-growing school pr pulation. 

Out of six applicants for special diplomas in 
assaying inthe School of M nes, only one passed,— 
a Mr. E. V. Bensnsan, of Australia. 

The recent commencement of the State Agri- 
cultural College has left a profound impression 
upon all the participants, the Board of ‘Trustees, 
and an appreciative public. This new institution 
is worthily following the organic law that made 
agricultural or industrial colleges a possibility, and 
has already gained a wide reputation, its plan of 
organization and system of instruction having 
already been adopted by the Province of Victoria, 
in Australia. The nomber of graduates was but 
four, but our informant significantly adds, ‘** with 
excellent, common-sense ideas of life and of the 
topics they treated in their concluding exercises.’’ 
The trustees ordered several purchas+s ot material 
and appliances for increasing the efficiency of the 
work of the college. The baccalaureate address 
by the president, C. L. Ingersoll. Esq, was a 
strong Jay sermon, in which the profound truths of 
religion were shown to be in complete accord with 
the spirit and trophies of scientific investigation 
One of the newly-appointed regents has returned 
to his home, and has commenced to set forth the 
advantages of the college through the local papers. 
We predict that this foremost institution of Col- 
orado will shortly be the foremost college of its 
kind in the broad West. 


INDIANA. — Hanover College has appointed 
Profs. Baird and Young a committee to raise 
8200,000 during the Presbyterian centennial, with 
the purpose of completing the endowment fund of 
the college. A department of musie has been 
added to the number of courses. }t has also been 
decided to pay off the notorions Pulaski County 
(Arkansas) bonds, aggregating $120,000. 

By the probated will of the late W. C. DePauw, 
the university at Greencastle bearing his name re- 
ceives $100,000, conditioned as follows : Five 
thousand dollars per annum for the two years im- 
mediately following his decease; $7,500 for each 
of the next succeeding two years; $10,000 each 
for the next two years; $12,500 each for the next 
two years; and $15,UU0 each for the next two 
years, all to be paid by the executors of the will 
out of the estate. Another $100,000 he condi- 
tionally bequeathed to the Charch Extension Soci- 
ety of the Methodist Episcopal Church, providing 
that, if said society refused to accept the condi- 
tions named, the sum intended for said society 
should be paid into DePauw University. To De- 
Pauw College at New Albany he bequeathed $10,- 
000, to be paid in ten equal yearly installments. 
The will goes on further to say: ‘It is my wish 
and desire that the said college at New Albany 


shall be a feeder to and for DePauw University at 
Greencastle, and to that end that the faculty of 


said university shall arrange the curriculum of said 


college.’’ The will also provides that the Indiana 


Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
may, by a majority vote of all its members, at any 
annual session, close said college as a school and 
convert the same, with all its belongings, into a 
home for aged male and female Methodists unable 
to support themselves. 


Stale Editor, ORION C. SCOTT, Oskaloosa, 
IowA.—Mahaska County Normal Institute will 
be held at O.kaloosa, beginning Aug. 1 and con- 
tinuing three weeks. Supt. Orion C. Seott is con- 
ductor, Assistant instructors are, Prof. E. Ha- 
worth, of Pennsylvania College; Prof. J. A, 
Beattie, of Oskaloosa College; and Prin. J. A. 


Kibbie, of the Leighton schools, Mr, M. Hedge 


ig county superintendent, 


The Clinton County Normal Institute will hold 
its regular sessions for 1887 as follows: Wheat- 
land, commencing July 18 and continuing one 
week; DeWitt, commencing July 25 and contin- 
uing two weeks; Lyons, commencing Aug. 8 and 
continuing one week. The following efficient 
corps of instructors has been engaged : Geo. B. 
Phelps, J. C. Gilchrist, Chas. Eldred Shelton, 
Anna E. MeGovern, and Maggie Buchanan. A 
neat little catalogue, giving all the regulations of 
the institate, has been issued by Supt. Phelps, who 
hus won the admiration of his associates by the 
manner in which he has devoted himself to the 
work. 

Mr. J. Morrisey, principal of the ward schools 
of Marshalltown, has been given charge of the 
Sidney schools. 

Supt. Arey of Fort Dodge has been unanimously 
reéleeted for his eleventh year of service ; first, by 
a popular vote and then by the school board. 
The compliment is well deserved. 

Supt. A. C. Page, of West Waterloo schools, 
has been treated by his school board to a reélection 
for another year, at an increase in salary of $300. 
Mr. Page is a son of Yale College, whence he 
came two years ago to the principalship of the 
Humboldt Iowa schools, and last year to Waterloo. 


State Editor, J. N. WILKINSON, Emporia. 
KANSAS.—Ottawa County will move, during 
the coming year, in the matter of grading rural 
schools. Supt. C. W. Mills, of Minneapolis 
schools, has been re-elected at an advanced salary. 
Supt. H. C. Ford, of El Dorado, has been hand- 


somely reélected. 


State Editor, O. WHITMAN, Red Wing. 

MINNESOTA.—The new Science Hall of the 
State University will cost $100,000. 
Otto J. Klotz, astronomer for the Dominion 
Government, and W. J. King, chief inspector of 
surveys, visited Carleton College recently t» con- 
sider the desirability of making the new observa- 
tory a reference point forthe Dominion public sur- 
veys. They spoke in the highest terms of the ap- 
pointments of the observatory. 


Missouk1. —Pres. R. C. Norton, of the Cape 
Girardeau Normal, delivered the annual address 
befere the State University this year. 

Mr. 1. L. Seawell will be principal of the 
Moberly High School next year, and Mr. J. M. 
Skinner principal of one of the ward schools, 
Both are recent graduates of the Warrensburg State 
Normal. 

C, C, Hersman has resigned the presidency 
of Westminster College, and is succeeded by Dr. 
W. U1. Marquess. one of the most brilliant and 
worthy young ministers of the Presbyterian Church. 

Sedalia schools closed with a fine exhibit of 

school work iu a central location in the city. 
Drawing, writing, maps, examination papers, ete., 
from a!l the schools, were on exhibition, and rep- 
resentative teachers constantly present to show the 
work. In the evening the room was brilliantly 
lighted by electricity. From first to last several 
thousand people were present, a register of visitors 
being kept throughout. Sedalia shows her appre- 
ciation of good men by increasing Supt. Rie) ard- 
son’s salary to $2,000, and Prin. Holloway of the 
High School to $1,200. 
B. V. LB. Dixon, principal of the St. Lonis High 
School, goes to New Orleans at a salary of $6,000. 
D.. Morrison, president of Drury College, has 
resigued. 

Supt. Fairbanks of Springfield has his salary 
raised to $2,000, 

Supt. T. E. Spencer, of Marshall, has been 
elect-d to the principalship of the Humboldt 
School in Kansas City. 

W.T. Carrington, of Jefferson City, is to take 
charge of the Springfield High School. 


No. CAROLINA.—The trustees of Trinity Col- 
lege (M. E. Church, South) have elected Rey. J. F. 
Crowell, of Fredericksburg, Pa., president of the 
institution ; Prof. Heitman, present chairman of the 
faculty, was elected professor of Greek and Meta- 
physics; and Prof. Jos. S. Armstrong, of Middle- 
bury, Va., professor of Modern Languages. The 
president was elected because of his superior qual- 
ifications, he being not even a member of the 
Methodist Church. This action exhibits the lib- 
eral views of the trustees, and may be taken as in- 
dicative of the feeling of thechurch. Hon. Julian 
S. Carr, president of the Blackwell Tobacco Co., 
handed the treasurer of the board his check for ten 
thousand dollars as the beginning of an endow- 
ment fund. It is thought a hundred thousand 
dollars will be raised during the present year. The 
Methodists of the state are enthusiastic over the 
prospects. 

State Editor, C. C. DAVIDSON, Alliance, O. 

On10.—John R. Buchtel, the founder of Buchtel 
College, at Akron, O., has just made a fresh gift 
of ee to the institution, making $400,000 
in all. 

After a continuous service of ten years, Supt. 
G. N. Carruthers retires from the superintendency 
of the Salem schools. Asa result largely of Mr. 
Carruthers’ intelligent management and untiring 
energy, the Salem sehools are in the very front 
rank among the schools of the state. 

Prof. Wiiliam H. Woolery, who has been 
elected president of Hiram College, is a Ken- 
tuekian, 35 years old, and has been engaged as a 
teacher in New York, Pennsylvania, and West 
Virginia. 

The Belmont County Normal Institute will begin 
Jaly 25 and continue four weeks. The instructors 
are Supts. Jowes, Dridjreport ; Watters, St. Clairs- 
ville; and Professor lrish, Lima. 

Prof. H. G. Woodrow, late of Guernsey County, 
now has charge of the public schools of Parsons, 
Kansas. 


The Cambridge Normal School will open July 11 


for a term of six weeks, uder the management of 
Profs. A. H. and A. R. MeCullouch. 


PENNSYLVANTA.—Miss S. W. Starkweather, 
superintendent of the West Chester schools, will 
spend her vacation in Massachusetts. 

New Castle is to have a new schoolhouse. The 
provision for ventilating is guaranteed to change 
all the air in the different rooms every 50 minutes. 
The building will cost $16,000, and is to be sur- 
mounted with a tower 110 feet high. 

Two hundred and twenty-five young men have 
graduated at Muhlenburg College since it was 
founded in 1867; 106 of these have entered the 
Lutheran ministry. 

The students in the Pennsylvania University will 
hereafter wear uniforms to distinguish the depart- 
ment to which they belong. All are to wear black 
gowns, and the color of the silk cord on the mar- 
gin of the yoke will tell whether the student be- 
longs to art, scientific, medical, theological, or law 
department. 

The position of the late Professor Sloane on the 
faculty of the Pittsburg Theological Seminary bas 
been taken by Rev. R. J. George. pastor of the 
Reformed Presbyterian Church in Beaver Falls. 

The fourteenth annual commencement of the 
National School of Elocution and Oratory took 
place at the American Academy of Music, Phila- 
delphia, on Tuesday evening, June 7. The com- 
mencement oration was given by Rev. A. J. F. 
Behrends, D.D. His theme was ** The Place of 
the Imagination in the Art of Expression.’’ Ora- 
torical and elocutionary exercises followed. Diplo- 
mas were presented to 38 graduates, — 30 ladies 
and eight gentlemen. This institution is doing a 
good work, and richly merits its popularity. It 
will hold a summer school session at Ann Arbor, 
Mich., for six weeks, from July 5 to Aug. 15. 

The Allegheny school controllers have decided 
to erect a new high school building this year. The 
city’s expenditures the past year for school pur- 
poses amounted to $150,209.90, causing a deficiency 
of $9,000. 

Prof. C. Stuart Patterson has been chosen to the 
chair of Real Estate and Conveyancing in the Law 
Department of the University of Pennsylvania, to 
succeed Prof, E. Coppee Mitchell, deceased. 

Prof. D. C. Holmes, the e!dest educator in con- 
tinual service in Pittsburg, died recently, aged 78 
years. [le had been principal of the Seventh 
Ward schools for more than thirty years, 

There are twelve colleges in Pennsylvania that 
admit both sexes on the same basis. 

Prof. Z. X. Snyder, formerly a member of 
the faculty of Waynesbury College, has been re- 
elected principal of the Greensburg High School, for 
a term of three years at asalary of $1,100 per year. 

Ex. Co. Supt. J. S. Herrington of Greene 
County bas gone to Missouri, where he will per- 
manently locate. 

The new chapel of the West Chester Normal 
School has fixed seats for $1,000 persons, besides 
surplus standing room. 


State Editor, J. B. CASH, Chattanooga, 

TENNESSEE.—Professor Caulkins has severed 
his connection with the Chattanooga University, 
and the chair of Langoages which he vacates is to 
be filled by Prof. B. Starr, of Hamilton, O. 

A bill has been passed by the state legislature, 
providing that orthography, reading, writing, 
arithmetic, grammar, geography, the geology of 
Tennessee, the history of ‘Tennessee, the history of 
the United States, and vocal music, shall be taught 
in all the public schools therein. 


State Editor, C. W. CABEEN, Nicollet. 

WISCONSIN.—IIl health compels Prin. J. P. 
Haber, of Ripon, to give up his work there after 
eight years of faithful service. His resignation is 
universally regretted. 

Prin. C, W. Merriman resigns the principalship 
of the Beloit High School to take up the study of 
medicine. 

The superintendency of the Beloit schools, made 
vacant by the resignation of I’rof. Salisbury, has 
been accepted by Prof. Smith, instructor in Chem- 
istry in Beloit College. 

Milwaukee will issue $180,000 worth of school 
bonds, chiefly for the purpose of erecting new 
schoolhouses. 

Prof. A. F. Lange, for the past two years teacher 
of Languages in Racine High School, will resign 
at the end of June. He expects to spend two 
years studying in Europe. 

The graduating class of the Milwaukee Normal 
School numbers fourteen. Most of them find im- 
mediate employment in the city schools. The 
alumni reunion brought together about two hun- 
dred of the graduates of the normal and its prede- 
cessor, the training department of the high school. 

The pupils of the four mission kindergartens of 
Milwaukee, to the number of two or three hun- 
ered, gave their annual exhibition Thursday, June 
24. These mission schools are beginning to attract 
much attention in other cities. 

One of the members of the Milwaukee School 
Board wishes to secure the establishment of a 
marine training school. He thinks there is urgent 
need of such an institution at some lake port. 

Prof. Asaph Hall, Washington, has been elected 
director of Washburn Observatory, Madison, with 
Prof. G. C. Comstock, of the Ohio State Univer- 
sity, as assistant. 

Prof. C. E. Barnes, Purdue University, Ind., has 
been elected profeesor of Botany in the State Uni- 
versity, to succeed Professer Sargent, whose jl] 
health compelled him to give up his work. 

Professor Dawson of Beloit College goes to 
Lake Forest University. 

Miss Grace Huntington, preceptress at Law- 
rence University, Appleton, has resigned her posi- 
Everest succeeds her. 

rof. C. A. Hutchins has been elected princi 
of the Beloit High School. ae 


C. W. Cabeen to Neenah inci 


MAINE, 


— Merton L. Kimball, of Norway, a member of 
the recent senior class of Bowdoin College, is to be- 
come principal of the Sherwood School at Sandy 
Spring, Ind., a flourishing institution ander the 
direction of the Society of Friends. 

— Miss Sarah E. Laughten, of Lewiston, has 
been elected preceptress of the Oread Institute at 
Worcester,—the right person in the right place. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


— Hon. Hosea B. Perkins, of New York City, 
formerly of Dover, has given a gold medal to the 
pupil of the Dover High School graduating class 
who excelled in oratory. 

— Miss Nellie A. Sawyer has been elected first 
assistant in the Dover High School at a salary of 
$900, and Miss Harriet P. Poore, of Lawrence, 
Mass., second assistant for the coming year. 

— Arthur B. Flanders, a pupil in the Pierce 
School, Dover, aged 7 years, has entered suit for 
$1,000 against Miss Laura A. Hayes, for damages 
for injuries received, as alleged, by unnecessary 
corporal punishment. 

— Dartmouth will farnish four head waiters and 
a large corps of subordinates to the various sum- 
mer resorts during the coming season. 

— E. J. Goodwin, master of the Nashua High 
School, is a candidate for a similar position in 
Newton, Mass. 

— It is understood that the Legislative Com- 
mittee on the State Normal School at Plymouth 
will unanimously recommend a special appropria- 
tion of $10,000 for real estate improvements. 

— Charles 8. Cook, instructor in Physics and 
Astronomy at Dartmouth College, has been elected 
professor of Physics in Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. Prof. Cook graduated from the 
Chandler Scientific Department, class of ’79. 

VERMONT. 

— On account of a painful affection of the eyes, 
Prof. Oscar Atwood has relinquished the princi- 
palship of the Rutland graded schools. He will 
spend some time in traveling. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


— Marlboro schools lose a valued support in 
the withdrawal of Prin. W. B. Ferguson, who has 
been elected principal of the Middletown, Conn., 
High School at a salary of $2,000. The school 
Committee have secured a very able successor to 
Mr. Ferguson in the person of Mr. G. F, Jewett, 
who is at present a very popular teacher in the 
Cambridge Latin School. Mr. Jewett has had a 
thorough normal and college training, and consid- 
erable experience in high school work. 

— During the last twelve years the expense of in- 
struction to children in Boston schvols, per capita, 
has been reduced 30 per cent. The free textbook 
law, which was put into operation a few years ago, 
is giving good satisfaction. 

— Ly a vote of 160 as against 70 for other can- 
didates, Mrs. Edward Whitney has been elected 
to the School Board of Belmont. 

— The new gymnasium of Dumner Academy at 
South Byfield is nearly ready for the apparatus. 
The building is a neat structure, 60 x 30 teet. At 
its next commencement this academy will celebrate 
the 125th anniversary of the founding of the school. 

— The sessions ot the Deerfield Summer School 
of History and Romance will this year be held on 
Wednesdays and Saturdays, July 13, 16, 20, 23, 
27, 30, and Aug. 3, 10, 18, 17, 20, 24, and as far 
as possible at the uniform hour of 10 a. m. 

— The fifth Conference for Bible Study and 
Methods of Christian Work will be held at North- 
field, under the supervision of the great evangelist, 
Dwight L. Moody, from Aug. 1 to Aug. 11. 

— Col. Daniel Needham, of Groton, has lately 
begun work again as chairman of the School Com- 
mittee. His service in that eapacity has been 
unique. He was elected to the position as soon as 
he was of age, and served until he removed to 
Vermont. On returning, in 1564, he again as- 
sumed the duties of the office. It so happens that 
he has superintended the building, or remodeling, 
as it is said, of all the schoolhouses in Groton, in- 
cluding what is now Ayer, for fifty years. 

— The Eleventh Triennial Convention of the 
State Normal Association will be held on Friday, 
the first day of July. The public exercises will 
take place in the South Church, Salem, beginning 
at 11 o'clock a. m., and will include the Triennial 
Report by the principal of the school, a tribute to 
the memory of Prof. I. J. Osbun by Miss Emma 
L. Crabtree, and an address by Larkin Dunton, 
LL. D., headmaster of the Boston Normal School. 
Immediately after the public exercises the members 
of the Association will dine at Normal Hall, where 
a addresses appropriate to the occasion will be 
made. 


RHODE ISLAND, 


_— A. J. Jennings, Esq., of Fall River, and Mr. 
E. C. Fitz have been elected trustees of Brown 
University. 

— Prof. F. M. Bronson, who substituted for 


the latter gentleman’s recent trip abroad, will be 
at Brown University the coming year as substitute 
for Prof. Lincoln, who will spend the time in 
Europe. 

— Educational Mosaics is the title of a book 
soon to be issued by Silver, Rogers, & Co., edited 
by Gen. T. J. Morgan, principal of the State Nor- 
mal School. It will contain 270 pages, and will 
comprise selections from about two hundred differ- 
ent authors. 

— Hon. Thomas B. Stockwell has just com- 
pleted a series of institutes in some of the country 
towns. He finds there is a growing interest in the 
public schools, a tendency to substitute the town 
system for the old district system, a desire to pay 
better wages coupled witha desire to secure better 
talent, and a marked and growing interest in edu- 


gational meetings. Mr, Stockwell plans these 


Prof. Tilton at the Rogers’ High School during ° 
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meetings with definite ends in view, and the people 
appreciate the effort and the final results achieved. 

— Rev. Wm. N. Ackley, superintendent of the 
Warren schools, has been elected Grand Master of 
the Grand Lodge of Rhode Island Free Masons. 


CONNECTICUT. 


— The schools of the Central District, Norwich, 
under the direction of Supt. N. L. Bishop, have 
been for some time enjoying an opportunity 
afforded but one other district in Connecticut, A 
special teacher visits each class weekly, giving a 
half hour's instruction (with experiments) in ele- 
mentary science. The subject matter of the lesson 
is subsequently developed by the regular teachers 
in connection with instruction in language. The 
same specialist gives brief lessons in fractions and 
geography to pupils of the primary grades. The 
innovation is as he!pfal as it is novel and successful. 

— The public schools of Stamford closed, June 
24, with appropriate exercises in the several build- 
ings. At the high school the most prominent feat- 
ure was an interesting prize debate. The year has 
been a successful one. All the teachers are to be 
retained. Prin. Sanford has been given an increase 
of salary, which he richly deserves. 

— Frank B. Tarbell, assistant professor of 
Greek and instructor in Logie at Yale, has re- 
signed, and will sail for Antwerp July 6. 

— At the last regular meeting of the Bridgeport 
Board of Education the following teachers ten- 
dered their resignations, which were accepted : 
Miss Sarah E. White, Miss E. A. Baldwin, Miss 
Carrie J. Calef, Miss L. A. Mooney, and Miss 
A. A. Hinckley. Miss White has taught in the 
schools of this city for over forty years. Owing to 
advancing age she deemed it well to resign her 
goatee, and, although Supt. Harrington and the 

oard very much regretted the step, she could not 
be induced to remain. 


IVERS POINTS. 


— Mr. F. Ormund has given £20,000 to the 
University of Melbourne to founda chair of Music. 
— Supt. J. O. Churehill has been unanimously 
sa for the third time at Cheyenne, Wy. 
er. 

— News items of. special importance will be 
found in our ‘* Brief Mention’’ column on the 
editorial page. 

— A loss of $200,000 was experienced last week 
in the burning of the Agricultural and Mechan- 
ical College at Auburn, Ala. 


— Last Thursday afternoon President Cleveland 
conferred diplomas on the 200 graduates of the 
White Normal and high schools of the District of 
Columbia. 

— Princeton College has conferred the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts on Cyrus H. McCormick 
of Illinois, and that of D D. on Prof. Stockton 
Burroughs of Amherst College. 

— Rev. E. Thomson Baird, D.D., Ph. D., pres- 
ident of Montgomery Female College, Christians- 
burg, Va., died there recently, after an illness of 
six weeks. He was a brother of Prof. Spencer F. 
Baird, of the Smithsonian Institute, Washington, 
and formerly a professor in Lafayette College, 
Pennsylvania. 

— Prof. Elisha Gray is engaged in perfecting a 
new invention which seems destined to have as 

t a future as have the telephone and telegraph. 
it is claimed that it will be possible by this inven- 
tion to write upon a sheet of paper so that an au- 
tographic fac simile of it can be reproduced by 
telegraph at a distance of 300 miles, and probably 
more. Experiments already made have given satis- 
factory results. 

— High school men will find an item of special 
interest on page 11, under educational intelligence 
from Illinois. We have there presented some very 
valuable statistics pertaining to fifteen of the most 
prominent high schools of Lllinois. Using the 
data there given, it will be found that only about 
12} per cent. of all those entering the high school 
succeed in finishing the course. The exact figures 
are, enrolled, 2,422; graduated, 316. The girls 
outrank the boys in the proportion graduating. 
Of 1,569 girls enrolled, about 1624 per cent., or in 
exact figures 251, succeeded in graduating. Of 
853 boys enrolled, only 85, or about 10 per cent., 
graduated. It is also a significant fact that for 
every boy entering the high school there are two 
girls starting out vpon the same course. A dili- 
gent study of these statistics may help to throw 
light upon some of the perplexing questions that 
are to-day disturbing the minds of high school 
men. 


Go to the educational convention at Chicago, 
next July, and go by the Boston & Albany line. 
The shortest, cheapest, and most attractive route. 
No long, tedious, roundabout journey through the 
dreary wilds of Canada. Only one night in the 
ears. Side trips to Burlington and Saratoga, and 
stop over at Niagara Falls. Tickets good on any 
train. Special cars, if desired, for parties of 
twenty-five or more. Special excursion train, July 
9. Send for circulars giving full details to Alfred 
Bunker, Boston Highlands, Mass. 


PROTECT your daughter’s lungs from 13 to 18; 
her constitution will be formed, her life spared. 
NASHVILLE (TENN.) COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES furnishes the best facilities for educa- 
tion, in a Winter climate, warm enough for com- 
fort, bracing enough for strength. Ask for 
catalogue. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
GIVES SATISFACTORY RESULTS. 
Dr. O. W. Weeks, Marion, O., says: ‘‘Its use 
is followed by results satisfactory both to patient 


and physician.” 


GENERAL EPITOME. 


— McGlynn excommunicated. 

— Tornado at Wilmington, Del. 

— Jay Gould is a very sick man. 

— Mrs. Blaine very ill in London. 

— Gen. Fitz John Porter seriously ill. 

— Two hundred strikers rioting at Rochester, 
— Fire in the mines of Virginia, Nev. Sixteen 
men perished. 

— The French deputies have rejected the pro- 
posal to tax foreigners. 

— Russia, France, England, and Turkey are 
quarrelling over Egypt. 

— Licensing the opium traffic is the root of the 
trouble on the Sandwich Islands. 

— The Jubilee peerage list has brought out many 
expressions of disgust in England. 

— Educational institutions in all parts of the 
country are commencing—to close. 

— It is expected that Parliament will be pro- 
rogued about the middle of August. 

— It has been officially announced that King 
Milan intends to abdicate the Servian throne. 

— Russia has decided to organize five new com- 
panies of gendarmes for the Austrian frontier. 

— Various European commercial houses are 
striving to make Vera Cruz a free port of entry. 

— By a fire in the Union Stock Yards, 
Chicago, last Sunday, property to the value 
of $1,250,000 was burned. 

— The ‘‘Genesta’’ has won the jubilee 
yacht race, making the course in 12 days, 16 
hours, and 55 minutes. 

— Daniel Pratt, well known all over the 
country as the great American traveller,’’ 
died in Boston last week. 

— Jacob Sharp reported on the sick list. 
No wonder, considering the twenty lawyers on 
his case that he has to look after. 

— Englishmen and Scotchmen celebrated 
Queen Victoria’s jubilee in Faneuil Hall, Bos- ® 
ton’s ‘‘ cradle of liberty.’’ = 

— The Fidelity Bank of Cincinnati has 2g 
failed. The circumstances of the failure 
Eau the ery for new national banking 
aws. 

— A gigantic whiskey pool has been or ganized 
to control the big distilleries. Wonder if this one 
bears any relation to the ‘‘muddy pool of politics ’’? 

— Lord Hartington thinks that a new party’ 
may be necessary,—one that shall be equally re-j 
moved from eld conservatism and modern revolu- | 
tionism. 

— A smoke that cost a million dollars. Large 
tobacco warehouses in Louisville, Ky., have been 
destroyed by fire. Let the mothers of small boys 
say amen. 

— According to the Mexican Minister, the recent 
postal treaty between the United States and Mex- 
ico is worth at least $10,000,000 per annum to the 
latter country. 

— The New York stock market has been very 
unsteady during the past week. Would it be non- 
temperance to believe that the stocks were watered, 
and thus made weak and unsteady ? 

— An effort is making to push Utah into the 
Union. Until Utah can comprehend the sanctity 
attached to the family union she ought to be con- 
sidered as an outcast from our political family. 

— The iron mills at Reading, Pa., have shut 
down. Two thousand operatives refuse to submit : 
to a reduction of 10 per cent. in wages. ‘‘ Whole 
loaf or none”’ is the cry. It certainly will be 
none if they loaf too long. 

— The ‘ Mayflower’’ has been purchased by 
Mr. E. D. Morgan of New York. Last week she 
defeated the ‘* Galatea’’ when the weather was 
decidedly in favor of the latter. Most may-| 
flowers lose their value when unfavorable weather 
prevails. 

— Among her numerous Jubilee presents the 
Queen received from three million women the sum 
of £75000. Now let the Queen show herself 
worthy of such uncommon love by spending £150,- 
000 toward improving the condition of working | 
women all over England. 


SCHOOL FOR KINDERGARTNERS. 


The annual graduating exercises of the Phila- 


= 
“Morning Talk’’ on Spiders was conducted by 


one of the graduates, who told the children many 
interesting things about spiders, and illustrated 
upon the blackboard how a web is spun. A very 
interesting essay on ‘‘ Art in the Kindergarten ”’ 
was read, showing how beautifully the inventive 
work in the different gifts and oceupations draws 
out the artistic nature of the child. There was 
also a very able essay read on the ‘* Principles of 
the Kindergarten.”’ 

Rev. Charles G. Ames delivered an address to 
the class, and in his powerful way brought out 
the great value of the kindergarten system o1 the 
fature of our city. Mrs. M. L. Van Kirk then 
presented each of her class of forty-three with a 
diploma testifying their ability to take up their 
work. The class sang many bright, pretty songs 
during the evening, doing justice to the excellent 
training they have had under Prof. D. Batcheller. 


Most remarkable growth, — NASHVILLE 
(TENNESSEE) COLLEGE FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Founded 1880, without buildings, patronage, pree- 
tige. In 1887, fine buildings, Faculty of 20, 284 
pupils from 15 states. Catatogue tells you why. 


Address Rey. Gro. W. F. Pricer, D.D., Prest. 


This commodious and well-appointed hotel will 
be the headquarters of the officers of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction during the meeting 


next month (July 5-8). It is pleasantly situated 
on St. Paul street, at the corner of the city park, 
which it overlooks. Together with the American 
House on the opposite side of the street, and un- 
der the same management, it accommodates some 
four hundred guests. It has ‘‘ all the modern im- 
provements,’’ including safety passenger elevator, 
fire escapes, etc. The elevator runs to the obser- 
vatory upon the roof, from which a magnificent view 
of the Lake, Mountains, and city can be enjoyed. 
As it is located only six or eight minutes’ walk from 


the place of holding the meetings, and its rate is 
but $2.00 per day to members of the Institute from 
July 2 to July 16, we have no doubt that Manager 
L. S. Drew and Clerk H. N. Clark, who always 
do all they can to make their guests comfortable, 
will find no idle time during the week of the meet- 
ing. If you are going to Burlington (and you 
ought to do so), do not delay in securing accommo- 
dations, as many rooms are already engaged. 


SOME NEW PLEASURE GROUNDS, 


In the grandeur of her scenery, the charming 
beauty of her rustic landscapes, and the rare per- 
fection of her summer climate, the state of Wis- 
consin is acknowledged to be without a peer in the 
Union. Her fame asa refreshing retreat for the 
overheated, careworn inbabitants of the great cit- 
ies during the midsummer months has extended 
southward as faras the Gulf of Mexico, and east- 
ward to the Atlantic. The interior of Wisconsin 
may be aptly likened to one vast crazy-quilt of min 
iature lakes, varying from one to twenty miles in 
circumference, and knit to one another by innu- 


delphia Training School for Kindergartners were ™merable silvery threads of streamlets, darting 
recently held in Association Hall, which was filled hither and thither, ’neath woodland copse or grass} 
with an intelligent audience, who showed their ap- Meadow, in seemingly inextricable confusion, but 


preciation by their rapt attention and ready ap- all combined forming a grand system of water 


plause. courses, unsurpassed on this continent in pictur- 


The exercises were opened by the class singing | ©Sdeness or natural facilities for suburban comfort 
the appropriate hymn, ‘‘ Up to me sweet ebild- and enjoyment. 
hood looketh.”” This was followed by an essay| If the reader contemplates a summer trip, ‘‘ A 
“ Ki ten System.”’ The ‘‘ Directed Summer Jaunt”’ and “ Famous Resorts of the 
issned by the Passenger Department of the Wis- 
while a few other members of it, as children, fol-' oonsin Central Line, will be found valuable guides. 
lowed directions. First they built a train of cars, Address James Barker, General Passenger and 
and then each one made a form which, united with gg 
all the others, represented a very imposing station. appli paper), 
Here another set of grown-up children took 
their places, and were given a music lesson 
such as would be suited to the smallest children. 
First they had exercises in rhythms, which were 
interpreted and expressed by their time names. 
Then they were given some hand signs and they 
sang the tones these signs represented. The same 
tones were brought out on the Color Chart. The 
om — would be glad to learn of a position in a school for 
Following this practical work anessay on ‘‘ Musie’’| counection with private school. 
i i i Sfac © an asso- 
was read, which claimed one of the highest places| considered desirable. Address 
for music as an educator of the young. A! it G. 


SAVE THE LUNGS of your delicate daughter. 
NASHVILLE (TENN ) COLLEGE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES offers the highest advantages of educa- 
tion in every department, in a winter climate of 
unexcelled healthfulness. Send for catalogue. 


WANTED. 


A party who has been for several years a teaclier, 


T. C., at this Office. 


IMPORTANT TO TEACHERS 
GOING TO CHICAGO. 


DELIGHTFUL RESORTS. 


Colorado has become famous for its pict- 
uresque scenery and delightful climate. Its 
lofty, snow-capped peaks, awe-inspiring 
cafions, and green-verdured valleys, together 
with its hot and cold mineral springs and 
baths, are attracting the tourists in greater 
numbers every year. So also are the beau- 
tiful lakes, attractive mountain and lake 
scenery, as well as the excellent hunting 
and fishing facilities of the Northwest, be- 
coming every day more and more popular 
as tourists’ resorts. 

The Burlington route, C. B. and Q. R. R., 
runs through daily trains to the above 
points, equipped with all modern conven- 
iences and appliances. During the sum- 
mer months the Burlington also has on 
sale excursion tickets from Chicago to all 
principal tourists’ resorts west and north- 
west, among which may be mentioned Den- 
ver, Colorado Springs, or Pueblo, Col., 
round trip, $50 ; Salt Lake City, or Ogden, 
Utah, round trip, $75; Portland, Oregon, 
round trip, $110; Yellowstone National 


‘| Park, round trip, $95 ; St. Paul and Min- 


neapolis, round trip, $21. Excursions to 


California are also run via the Burlington 
the*annual meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association wishing to go to Califor- 
nia, a special excursion has been arranged 
to leave Chicago July 16 via C. B. & Q., 
Denver & Pike’s Peak, through the Royal 
Gorge and Grand Caiion of the Rocky 
Mountains, over Marshall Pass and through 
Salt Lake City. Fare for the round trip, 
on given dates in each month, at greatly 
reduced rates of fare. 

For the benefit of the teachers attending 
$80 from Chicago. Going passage good 
for 30 days, returning passage good for six 
months. 

Should your trips to any of these resorts 
be made in connection with your attendance 
at the teachers’ meeting to be held in Chi- 
cago, full information can be obtained in 
regard to trains and rates of fare of Jas. 
Wallace, City Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
C. B. & Q. R.R., 211 Clark street, Chicago ; 
or, when ready to start, call on your near- 
est ticket agent, or address W. S. Condell, 
N. E. Pass. Agent, C. B. & Q. R. R., 306 
Washington street, Boston, Mass.; or, R 
Tenbroeck, General Eastern Agent, 317 
Broadway, N. Y.; or to Alfred Bunker, 
Boston Highlands, Mass., who has charge 
of the New England arrangements for 
these excursions. 


NOW READY. 
Raub's Practical Rhetoric. 


The cheapest, most practical, and the most teach- 
able Rhetoric pullished, 

Retail price, 81.20. 

The best introductory rates ever offered. 


Somple copy, 6O cts, 


—- ALSO 
Raub’s Study in Literature; Retail, 
Swineford’s Literature for Beginners ; 
Retail, - - - 35 
Sample copies at half retail. 
RAUB & CO., Box 1258, Philadelphia, Pa. 


READING MADE EASY. 


The following testimonial proves what may be ac- 
complished in one school year. For terms for in- 
struction in the system, address 

MRS. R. S POLLARD, 
881 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Ill. 


$1.50 


“Mrs. Pollard’s System of Reading is the best I 
have ever known. I have made a specialty of pri- 
mary instruction for the past ten years, and have 
found nothing equal to it as a disciplinary study for 
the young eid Its simplicity and attractiveness 
make the subject of Reading a constant delight = A 
class of beginners evtering school in September had 
by the first of June completed McGuffey's Primer, 
MeGuffeys and the Normal First Keaders, Barnes 
and Parker's seeond Readers, and Johonnot’s Cat 
and Dog book. Every primary teacher of experience 
knows that no such results could be accomplished by 


apy other System Mary A. ROBERTS. 
Moines, June 15th, 1887.”’ 
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Some Recent Publications. 


Title. 
English Composition. 
On Teaching English. - 
The College and the Church. 
Principles of Education. - - - 
A Game of Chance. - - 
Psychology. - 
A Rameless Nobleman. - 


Behind the Blue Ridge. 
Mistaken Paths. - 
One of the Duanes. ° 


A Summerin Oldport Harbor. - - 
The Story of Assyria. - - 
A Humble Romance. - - 
Franklin Square Song Collection, No.4. - - 
Macmillan’s Latin Course. - - 
Sheldons’ Elements of Algebra. - - - 
Little Flower People. - - - 

The Prelate - - - 

The Captain of the Janizaries. - - 
Study of Rhetoric in College. - - 
Norway Nights and Russian Days. - - 


Author. Publisher. Price. 
Bain D Appleton & Co, N Y. é oe 
50 
50 
Dowling 


Greenwood 
Coombs 


“ 


~ 


Wilson 4 
Harland Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y, ou 
Austin Ticknor & Co, Boston, 50 
Carrington Lee & Shepard, Boston, : 4 
Clarke 
Baylor J B Lippincott Co, Phila, 1 25 
Bruen 1 00 
Ragozin G P Putnam’s Sons.N Y, 1 50 
Wilkins Harper & Bros, NY, 1 4 
Cook Macmillan & Co, N Y, 90 
Sheldon & Co, N Y, 1 08 
Hale Ginn & Co, Boston, 50 
Henderson Tickuor & Co, Boston, 50 
Ludlow Funk & Wagnall@.N Y, 1 50 
Genung D C Heath & Co, Boston, 25 


Fords, Howard, & Hulburt, N Y, 1 25 


PUBLISHER'S NOTES. 


AN OPINION CHEERFULLY GIVEN.— From 
their relation to society, the clergyman of a grow- 
ing denomination, the minister of a congregation, 
the pastor of a flock, naturally feel great sympa- 
thy for the afflicted. Hence, when the truly pious 
priest finds a certain remedy is no humbug, but 
does afford genuine, reliable relief, he does not 
hesitate to give to the world an honest opinion of it. 

The following is from one of the most faithful 
missionaries ever sent to Siam : 

“Drs. STARKEY & PALEN: I cheerfully give you 
my name as a reference for inquirers as to the 
merits of the Compound Oxygen Treatment. After 
having been so greatly benefited by the use of this 
Treatment, [ should deem it an act of the deepest 
ingratitude to withhold my name frdm a remedy 
which is so effectual in healing and removing the 
pains, diseases, and infirmities which our fellow 
creatures are suffering, or are liable to. With the 
deepest gratitude for all your kindness, I remain 
your true Oxygen friend, J. H. CHANDLER. 

“CAMDEN, N. J., 573 Lime Street, 29 Oct., 1885.”’ 

A Treatise on Compound Oxygen, containing a 
history of the discovery and mode of action of this 
remarkable curative agent, and a large record of 
surprising cures in consumption, catarrh, neural- 
gia, bronchitis, asthma, ete., and a wide range of 
diseases, will be sent free. Address Drs. STARKEY 
& PALEN, 1529 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


IMPORTANT.— When visiting New York City, 
Save Baggage Express and Carriage Hire, and stop 
at the GRAND UNION HOTEL, opposite Grand Cen- 
tral Depot. 

600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and all 


SEE notice of ‘‘ A Christian Home for Teach- 
ers’’ during the vacation, among the Franconia 
Mountains, on page 15. 


Apvice TO MoTHERS.—Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup should always be used when children are 
cutting teeth. It relieves the little sufferer at once ; 
it produces natural, quiet sleep by relieving the 
child from pain, and the little cherub awakes as 
‘* bright as a button.’’ It is very pleasant to taste. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays the 
pain, relieves wind, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best known remedy for diarrhea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. 25 cents a bottle. 


— ‘* What is syntax ?”’ asked a school teacher 
of a bright young Macon boy yesterday. ‘* Sin- 
tax,’’ was the reply, “isthe internal revenue. The 
South is safe.—Macon Telegraph. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
ylaced in his hands by an East India missionary the 
ormula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 

and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis. 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all throat and Lung Affections, 
also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers in thousands of cases, 
has felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to re- 
lieve human suffering, I will send free of charge, to 
all who desire it, this recipe, in German, French 
or English, with full directions for preparing and 
using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, nam- 
ing this paper, W. A. Novks, 149 Powers’ Block. 
Rochester, ¥. eow 


— 
estaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, = 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You|_). The Sandwich Island Queen speaks no En- 
can live better for less money at the Grand Union| glish. Queer that the Queen of Hawaii cannot say : 
Hotel than a.y other first-class hotel in the city, !‘‘ How are ye ?’’—Evening Post. 


WANTED, “*“FOREICN TRAVEL.” 
A Professor of Elocution A circular containing full information on tours 
abroad, with a large number of specimen trips and 


For a leading University. é Salary, $1000. Must prices, sent on receipt of 5 cents. Address HENRY 
be a first-class man. We have been asked to} GAZE & SON, 260 Washington St., Boston. 618 j 
recommend some one immediately. Address, with | ——----—- 
full particulars, ONGS OF HISTORY. By HezeKtan Burrer- 


wissaw WORTH. Elegantly bound in cloth. Price, $1.00. 
TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, Address’ NEW ENG. PUB. CO. 


170 State St., Chicago, Ill. 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


ORATORY, 


At WESLEYAN HALL, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, ¢. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., Pres’t. 


The course will embrace lectures and drill with the President in voice eultur ysi 
\ i Si side » culture, physical training or 
gesture drill, rendering, and paesyee. Lectures and readings by those eminent in Viletotere or Oratory. 
All pupils will have daily drill with the president. For further information or circular, address 
eow L. M. SAUNDERSON, A.M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


TEACHERS’ EXCURSIONS NORTHWEST! 


Journeys Through Wonderland! 


Teachers and Their Tourist Friends 


CAN VISIT 


Minnesota and Dakota. With their grand prairies and wheat fields, their 

beautiful lakes, and rapidly growing towns. 

The Switzerland of America, with its magnificent 

Scenery, its great mountains, its romantic views, 

its splendid waterfalls, its remarkable geysers. 

Montana. ... . And its gold and silver mines, cattle ranches, and 
wonderful Rocky Mountain scenery. 


Oregon and Washington. With the great Columbia River, Mount Hood with 
its glaciers, the Cascade, and Coast. Mountains, 
and see the new wonders of the Pacific Coast. 


ALASKA, “Land of the Also a splendid sail by steam from Puget Sound 
” via Victoria, through the Straits, among the Island d the 

M idnight Sun. Mountains of the Northwest Coast, to the sasaaie tolaee 

: esting Indian Settlements of Alaska ; become familiar 
with the remarkable scenery of the country; climb lofty mountains; explore Muir Glacier one of 
the most wonderful of the Mount Fairweather Glaciers; study the manners and customs dress man- 
~ Bd poe ete., of the natives Southern Alaska; visit Sitka the Capital with its beau- 

ul harbor, equal in many respects to that of Naples; and enj : i 

y resp of Naples; and enjoy the finest and most satisfactory 


EXCURSION 
Our illustrated descriptive pamphlet, Wonderland, describes it all. Sent on application. 
Address, or call on, at once for maps, rates, and all the information, THOS. W. BICKNELL, 


The Yellowstone Park, 


EXCURSION RATES AND SPECIAL TRAIN ARRANGEMENTS 


— FROM — 


NEW ENGLAND TO CHICAGO, 


National Educational Association. 


A SPECIAL TRAIN of elegant Pullman Sleeping Cars will leave Boston, Fitchburg Railroad Passenger 
Station, Causeway St., on Saturday, July 9, 1887, at 2.00 P. M.; passing the beautiful Lake Walden, Concord, 
the home of New England’s classic sage ; through the city of Fitchburg, over the hills of New Hampshire 
in the shadow of Mount Monadnock, to the Valley of the Connecticut, halting at Bellows Falls, Central Ver- 
mont Railroad, for supper at 6.00 P.M. Resuming the journey, the train winds along by the turbulent 
streams, upland valleys, and verdant hillsides of the Green Mountain State, whose star never sets, over the 
more level plains near Champlain’s historic shores, through the tubular Victoria Bridge, and reaches 
Montreal at 4.00 A.M. 

SunDAY, July 10. An Early rise will permit the enjoyment of the rare privilege of hearing High Mass 
chanted in Notre Dame Cathedral, St. Peter’s Church, and others of the largest and finest Catholic churches 
on this continent, as well as attendance at Christ Church (English), Cathedral, and other numerous 
Protestant churches. 

The completion of the Boulevard Road up the face of Mount Royal affords a view of scenery unsurpassed. 
Leave Montreal (Grand Trunk Railway) 7.30 Pp. M., arrive at Toronto (Canada’s Queen City) 7.30 A. M., 
Monday, July 11 ; stopping for breakfast, a visit to the University and other public buildings, leaving 10.00 
A.M. (Grand Trunk Railway), arriving Point Edward 4.00 Pp. M., stopping here two hours for late dinner. 
The Grand Trunk Railway have recently commenced tunneling the Detroit River at this point. 

Leave Port Huron, opposite Point Edward (Chicago and Grand Trunk Railway) 7.00 P. M., Central 
Standard time, arriving at Flint 9,30 Pp. M., Lansing 11.00 Pp. M., Battle Creek 12.15 A. M., South Bend 2.45 
A. M., Valparaiso 4.45 A. M., Chicago 7.00 A. M., Tuesday, July 12. 

Fare from Boston for the Round Trip, going and returning by above route, $22.00, with priv- 
ilege of side-trip from Toronto to Niagara Falls and return without extra charge. 

Those desiring to return via the Thousand Islands, and enjoy the exciting trip down the Rapids of the 
River St. Lawrence, can do so by payment of $2.50 extra to ticket agent of the Richelieu and Ontario Navi 
gation Company's steamers on the dock at Kingston. 

Going via above route to Chicago and returning direct via Le and Grand Trunk Railway, Great 
Western Division Grand Trunk Railway and Niagara Falls, thence via West Shore Railroad, Hoosac Tun- 
ne) Route, Fitchburg Railroad, to Boston, $25.00. 

Persons desiring to go and return by these routes by regular trains, in advance of the “ special train,” 

ean have the benefit of the above reduced rates. 

The above rates include a “Coupon ” in each “ Round Trip Ticket,” reading as follows: ‘‘ This coupon 

entitles the original purchaser, on presentation to the Treasurer of said National Educational Association, 

to a certificate of membership for one year in said Association.” The certificate of membership presented 

to the Secretary of the National Association, with the return portion of the ticket, shall entitle the original 

prenoner to the official stamp of the Secretary, which shall be necessary to make the said ticket good for 

1e return trip. . 
PULLMAN CAR FARES ON SPECIAL TRAIN. One double lower or upper berth (will accommodate two 

persons, if desired), $5.00. 

Reduced rates for Meals have been obtained for those going on the special train. 

Tickets will be good going July 5 to arrive in Chicago until July 15, inclusive ; good returning until 

Sept. 10, to arrive at the starting point, inclusive. 

For fares from other points in New England, particulars regarding Pullman accommodations and full 

information, call or send for “‘ National Educational Folder,’’ free at 

CENTRAL VERMONT RAILROAD OFFICE, 260 Washington St., Boston, or 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD OFFICE, 250 Washington St., Boston. 


J. R. WATSON, 
GEN’L PASs’R AGENT, Fitcupure R. R. 


Ss. W. CUMMINGS, 
Gen’L Pass'r Aot., CENTRAL VERMONT R. R. 


MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND. 


MAINE. NEW HAMPSHIRE, 
W. W. STETSON, Supt. State Normal School, Auburn. w, A, ROBINSON, Supt. of Schools, Franklin Falls. 
VERMONT. RHODE ISLAND. 


8S. W. LANDON, Prin. High School, Burlington. 
MASSACHUSETTS. Providence 

A. MESERVE, Master of Bowdoin School, Boston. : ae 

A. P. MARBLE, Supt. of Schools, Worcester. CONNECTICUT. 

C, F. MESERVE, Prin. Oak St. School, Springfield. MARK PITMAN, Prin. Wolsey School, New Haven. 


GEN. T. J. MorGAN, Prin. State Normal School, 


Eastward Bound Excursion Rates from Chicago to New England. 
THE CHICACO AND CRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 


Will sell Excursion Tickets from Cotenes: east-bound to all Green and White Mountain points and New 
England seaside resorts, at about one unlimited fare for the round trip. 


The Teachers’ Favorite. 


Union Paciric RAILWAY. 


Lowest Rates, Best Accommodations, Shortest, Quickest, 


— To — 


COLORADO, UTAH, CALIFORNIA, and OREGON, 
IDAHO, MONTANA, NEVADA, and WYOMING. 


The Rocky Mountain Resorts: 


DENVER, MANITOU, COLORADO SPRINGS, 
IDAHO SPRINGS, SALT LAKE CITY, 
PIKE’S PEAK, GRAY’S PEAK, THE SIERRAS, Ete. 


I=” For maps, folders, information, ete., call on or address 
M. T. DENNIS, Gen'l Agt., - T. B. GAULT, Gen’l Agt., 
290 Washington Street, Boston. 57 Clark Street, Chicago. 


Chicago! 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


To See Any Places, or Any Thing of Interest on the Way, 


—— TAKE THE — 


Boston & Albany Railroad. 


; THE ONLY DOUBLE TRACK AND DIRECT ROUTE 
Selling Excursion Tickets to Chicago for the National Educational Association Meeting. 


STOP AT NIAGARA FALLS: 


VERY LOW RATES!-: 


Only One Night Between Boston and — 


Circul iving full informati 
by addrening ars giving inf tion as to Tickets, Routes, _— rg ~ — be had 


in charge Northern Pacific Excursions, GLOBE BUILDING, Boston, 


ALFRED BUNKER, 
Boston (Highlands), Mass. 
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EDUCATION. 


15 


Colleges and Schools. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


OF MEDICINE, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 
trance examinations. 3 and 4 years’ courses. 
Address I. T. TALBOT, M.D., Dean, Boston. — 


PROFESSIONAL. 


LOCUTION AND ORATORY. Instruction given at 
the Saratoga National Summer School of Methods. 
For information address 
L. ALONZO BUTTERFIELD, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT, Dartmouth 
College, Hanover, N. H. Address the President, 
or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 


ASS, INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, Boston. 

Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Elec- 

tric Chemistry, and Nat. History. 
F. A. WALKER, Prest. JAs. P. MUNROE, Sec’y. 


+ 


,EASIDE SCHOOL - JUBILEE YEAR. 
TENTH ANNUAL SESSION 


OF THE 
Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute. 


Devoted to instruction in Language, Literature 
Science, and Art. Opens Monday, July 11. Twenty- 
one departments. 
Circulars with full information sent free b 
. W. PUTNAM, 
592 z . Jamaica Plain. Boston. 


_EINSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 


(GANNETT INSTITUTE. For Young Ladies. For 
catalogue apply to Rev. Gro. GANNETT, A. M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. __ 
La SEMINARY for Young Ladies, Auburndale, 

Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHas. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 

NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train- 
ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further — a apply at the 


school, 1679 Washington St. (Deacon House), Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars, etc., address 
Miss ELLEN HyDE, Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues, address the 
principal, _A. BOYDEN, A.M. 


8sacuuserrs STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
For both sexes. AT WORCESTER. 


SALEM, MAss. 
or catalogues, address the 
ae D. B. HAGAR, Ph.D. _ 


GTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, Mass. 


For catalogues, address 
J. C. GREENOUGH, Principal. 


RULERS ii. WORLD 
the 
OME account of the kings, princes, and states- 
J men of our time, every teacher and student 
must wish to possess. We offer a little book that 
is not only the cheapest, but also the best, of its 
kind in the market. The Best, we say, in 
being the most recent, the most fully illustrated, 
and the only one adapted to class use. \Vritten 
with direct reference to leading political questions 
and topics of newspaper discussion, the book offers 
a brief introduction to current history not to be 
found elsewhere. Non-partisan and non-sectarian, 
it makes no attempt to show with how much or 
how little wisdom the world is governed ; it merely 
outlines the characters, and states the political 
questions now in process of solution by those who, 
in one capacity or another, control the governments 
of the world. 
0S Send 25 cents for sample copy. 


The School Herald. 


A semi monthly news manual for use in schools. De 
voted to the systematic study of our day and generation, 
Subscription price, per year (24 numbers), 75 cents. 
(47 Send for sample copy. 


The School Herald September Extras, 


which give, in question and answer form, a review of the 
history of each year, are known from Maine to California, 
and from the Lakes to the Guif The series began in 
1882 Allare fully illustrated with maps and portraits 
No 1,6 cents; Nos. 2 and 3, 10 cents each; Nos. 4 and 
5, 20 cents each. Set of five extras, 50 cents. Extra 
No. 6, for 1887. in preparation. 

Lessons in Current History. Outline sketches for 
aiding the teacher ip giving instruction in current history 
Price, 10 cents 

The Land We LivelIn. Part I., Questions and An 
wers on U.S. History, now ready. Price, 10 cents 

The Gladstone Speaker. Our Day Series No. 1. 
Contains Declamations only, all speakable and all new. 
160 pages. 16mo, paper, 30 cents. 

Civil Government in Theory and Practice. By 
W.I Chase’ A comparative view of all the governments 
of the world. Giving oeecialy their points of likeness 
and unlikeness to the United States Government, 168 
pages, 16mo. Boundincloth. Price. '75 cents 

Address W. I. CHASE, 
3t School Herald Office, Chicago. 


YOU CAN’T BEAT THE 


HOP PLASTER 


rm d of fresh and active medi- 
cinal agents for the cure of pain and disease. 
Prepared from the complete virtues of fresh 


to apply. 
25 cents, 


Proprietors, HOP 
Strongest ande Best! 


by 
or $1.00. Mailed for price. 
LASTER CoO., Boston, Mass. 


JOURNAL OF 


THE MAGAZINES. 


— The American Institute of Civics, a national institu- 
tion incorporated under the laws of Congress, having for 
its object the promotion everywhere and by all practica- 
ble means the integrity, intelligence, patriotism, and 
vigilance essential to good government, issues a new 


uarterly magazine, Cirics, which will be devoted to the 
discussion in a non-partisan, scholarly, and popular man 
ner, of questions of public concern. As the Institute 
numbers many of the most eminent, as well as pop 
ular thinkers and writers upon questions of Civies, the 
articles may be expected to represent the best thoughts 
ofthe day. The magazine will be sent to members of 
the Institute who have paid their dues, without addi- 
tional cost. To other than members, the subscription 
_— will be $1.00 per year in advance. The editorial 

irection is in the hands of the Executive Committee of 
the Board of Trustees of the Institute. The initial num 
ber is a very strong one, containing papers on * Methods 
of Instruction in Civics,” by the late James E Vose; 
“Tdleness a Crime,” by Gen. H. B. Carrington, LL D ; 
“A Course of Readingin Ethics,” by E. Benjamin An 
drews, D.D., LL.D, of Brown University; and “ Govern- 
mental Power: Its Source and Limitations,” by Hon. 
Orlando B. Potter. “ The Outlook” is a department con- 
ducted by the President of the Institute. “ The Council 
Table” gives notes and news relating to the Institute of 
Civies and the progress of its work. There is also in this 
number a historical sketch of the Institute which is of 
great interest. 


— The Overland Monthly, for June, opens with an inter- 
esting description of Santa Clara Valley, by Judge Bel- 
den of San Jose, and is accompanied by a number of 
illustrations. General Howard continues to give his able 
and authoritative account of the Piute and Bannock 


War, and tells in the present instalment of the beginning 
of open hostilities. Every person that shall hereafter 
have occasion to study our Indian Wars is under obliga 
tion to General Howard and the Overland for these arti 
cles. “ The Psychology of a Saint” is an interesting 
ray | of the character of Saint Theresa, the founder of 
the Reformed Carmelite order. It shows that a saint 
can be a most delightful person to know. George E 
Freeman tells in a practical way what irrigation is doing 
forthe Fresno region. There is charming descriptive 
writing in “A Rocky Mountain Ramble,” and good solid 
sense in the article on *“‘ Agriculture for Women in Cali- 
fornia.” Of the serials,** The Puntacooset Colony” is 
concluded with a worthy climax, and * Chata and Chi- 
nita”’ is continued in an attractive instalment. The 
short stories by 8S. N. Sheridan, Jr., and Anna ©. Murphy 
are good and the poetry, reviews, and editorials maintain 
the Vverland’s reputation in these departments. Many 

eople will prize most of all the contents of the number 
Miss Ina D. Coolbrith’s tender tribute of verse to the late 
Professor Sill. 


— The Academy tor June has among its papers one of 
great interest, on the famous school at Rugby, giving an 
account of its founding, its control and management, the 


life of the boys, besides giving an outline of the work 
done in the last three years, showing the range of read 
ing covered in the school. ‘ Latin Philology and the 
Teaching of Latin,” by Prof. Morris of Williams College, 
and “Is Classical Education Practical Education?” by 
Prof, Hale of Cornell University, are both valuable pa- 
pers which were read at the Massachusetts Association 
of High School and Classical Teachers last April. The 
“Interchange” of the number is devoted to a discussion 
of “The Legitimate Duties of a Principal.” Syracuse: 
G. A. Bacon. $1.00 a year. 


— Shakespeariana, for June, contains “Was Shakes 
peare a Sycophant?” by Addison B. Burk; “On the 
Likeness between Bobadil and Falstaff,” by J. A. San- 


ders; ‘‘ George Eliot’s Enjoyment of Shakespearian Act- 
ing”’; A School of Shakespeare: “ Henry V ,” by Prof 
M. W. Smith; Open Court: “ New Readings in Othello,” 
Gervinus Misquoted The Drama; “ Fanny Daven. 
post's Beatrice,” “* ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’ at 
Stratford,’’** Miss pany Anderson as Hermione,” “Shakes 
ponents Tendencies in Paris,” “ The Old Guild Hall,” 
»y R.S de. Laffan; Literary Notes; Miscellany; Se 
lected Reprints. Price, $1.50 a year; single number, 15 
cents. Philadelphia: Leonard Scott Pub. Co. 


— Science published on May 27 the second of its valua- 
ble monthly maps of regions of current interest. The 
map just published is one on Central Africa, and is the 
latest and best map of that region yet printed. Item 
bodies the known results of all explorations up to date, 
and is of special interest as furnishing a trustworthy 
guide to those who are interested in tracing the course 
of Henry M. Stanley in his expedition for the rescue of 
Emin Bey. The map is handsomely printed in colors by 
the lithographic process. Science is published weekly 
for 85 a year. For information address Publisher of 
Science, 47 Lafayette Place, New York City. 

—Some glimpses of social life in New England and 
New York at the beginning of the present century will 
be given in a series of selections from the letters of 
Eliza Southgate Bowne, which will be published in 
Scribners’ Magazine for July, under the title “ A Girl's 
Life Eighty Years Ago.” These letters have long been 
preserved by the descendants of the bright girl who 
wrote them, and are familiar to a number of old New 
York families, though none of them have previously 
been given to the public. 


— Among our magazines for young people there is none 
more valued than 7he Grammar School, published by the 
Interstate Publishing Company, Boston. One of the 
most attractive stories in the June number is a vivid de 
scription of “The Boston Poor Children’s Excursions; 
and the Country Week,” which will doubtless interest 
many in this grand work of giving benefit and pleasure 
to our poor little “‘ city waifs.”” The department devoted 
to “ History and Science” is unsurpassed in any maga 
zine of the class. Terms, $1.00 a year. } 


— The Swiss Cross, published by N. D. C. Hodges, New 
York, although primarily for the benefit of the Agassiz 
Association, is fast becoming a popular magazine for all 
lovers of nature. In the June number, Mr. W. Whitman 
Bailey’s chapter on *‘ Many Idle Weeds” merits special 
notice, as does also Laura M. Marquand’s pager on“ Am- 
ateur Photography and Its Possibilities ” ubscription 
price $81.50 a year. 

— The Quiver, for June, is well furnished with short sto, 
ries, sermons, music, and illustrations, besides the serials 


and valuable departments. There is a deal ef excellent 
Sunday reading in this magazine, as well as much of gen 
eral interest to young and old. New York: Cassell & Co. 
Price, $1.50 a year. 


— The June issue of Zhe Unitarian Review contains six 
apers of much interest, besides the valuable * Literar 
triticism,” Editor’s Note Book, and Book Notices. $3. 
ayear. Published at 141 Franklin Street, Boston. 


— Frank G. Carpenter, in the July American Magazine, 
will describe the amusing difficulties in regard to cos 
tume with which our representatives abroad have to 
contend when they take part in courtly ceremonies. 


MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The Phrenological Journal and Science of Health, 
June; $2.00 a year, New York: Fowler & Wells Co. 

The Academy, for June: terms, $100 a year. Syra- 
cuse, N. ¥Y : George A. Bacon. 

Civics, for June; terms, $1.00. New York: The Amer. 
ican Institute of Civics. 

The Quiver, for June; terms, $1.50a year. New York: 
Cassell & Co 
Science and Education, for June 10; terms, $1.50 a 
year. New York: N. D.C. Hodges. 
The Magazine of Art, for July; terms, 83 50 a year; 35 
cents a copy. New York: Cassell & Co. 

The Atlantic Monthly, for July; terms, #4 00 a year; 
35 centsa copy. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

The Catholic World, for July; terms, $4.00 a year; 35 
cents anumber. New York: 6 Park Place. 


The Overland, for June; terms, $400 a year. San 
Francisco: The Overland Monthly Co. 
Child Culture, for June; terms, $1.00 a year. New 


York: Fowler & Wells Co 
The Hahnemannian Monthly for June; terms, $3.00 a 
ear. Philadelphia: Hahnemannian Co. 


- Political Science Quarterly, for June; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


Geachers’ Agencies. 
VACANCIES 


For Women: 


as follows are at present unsupplied, and 


oils, water colors, porcelain, ete 
(2) In the Weat, as second assistant in private school, 
#500. Must be an earnest Presbyterian, play simple 
accompaniments, and lead in singing (3) In southern 
boarding achool, $550, a teacher of sciences and elocu 

tion, with penmanship. Must be strong in discipline. (4) 
Teacher in private family, for deaf mute children, 2600, 
For Men: (5) Presbyterian, as head teacher in a western 
boarding school, £800. (6) Methodist, principal of a large 
academy which a good man can build np neome first 
year probably #1000. (7) Teacher of singing in large 
village, S1¢ Early application is likely to secure them 
or similar positions. CG. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N Y | 


we shall be glad to receive applications. | 
(1) Pacific Coast, art teacher, graduate of | that we are always ready to serve them. 
some accredited institution, qualified to teach crayoning, | places secured are, Sharon Springs, N. Y., 8 
Salary $600 or more.! 


Geachers’ Agencies. 
$0 BUSY 


We can hardly spare time to write advertise. 
ments, but want our friends to bear in mind 
Among recent 
1000; Pala- 
tine Bridge, N. Y.. #1000; Railway, N.J., 8900; Flushing, 
N_ Y., #600 and $500, ete ,etc. With so many teachers 
on our list it would -eem as if we might fill every place 
that asks our aid, but school officers make so many 
specifications that we often fail to find a teacher who 
combines all the requisites. She must be a college-gradu 

ate,—that leaves us 200 to choose from, Vassar preferred, 
— now we haveonly 13. A Presbyterian, —now we have 
only 4. Able to speak German,—2 left. Play the piano 
and conduct singing,—all gone Flock in, teachers, and 
fill up our list so that we shall miss No places. 

UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
16 Astor Place, New York. 


EVERETT 


The Boston Teachers’ Agency. 
Agency Manual Free Upon Application. 


Oo. FISK, 
mont House), Boston, Mass. 


7 Tremont Place (near Tre 
EST TEACHERS, 
and FOREICN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 


School Property rented and sold. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 E. 14th St., N. Y. 


THE ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Special facilities and charges wnustally mcderate. 
Application Form and full particulars for stamp. 


W.A. Choate & Co., Managers, 


AND GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


MIRIAM COVRIERE'S AGENCY 


Furnishes reliable American and Foreign Teachers, 
Professors, and Musicians, of both sexes. for Univer- 
sities, Colleges, Schools, Families, and Churches, 
Schools carefully recommended to parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School Furniture and Supplies furnished. 
Best References furnished. 

MERIAM COVRIERE, 
31 E. 17th St., bet. Broadway and 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 

The Manager is Superintendent of Public Schools, 
and has spent over twenty-five years in school work. 

PROF. GEO. W. TWITMYER, Prin. Public Schools, 
Honesdale, Pa.: ‘ From personal knowledge I can 
most heartily recommend the Pennsylvania Educa- 
tional Bureau to worthy teachers seeking preferment 
or new positions.” 

L. B. LANDIS, 205 N. 7th St., Allentown, Pa. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and families superior 


Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses for every department of instruction; recom- 
MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 

FOR REGISTRATION. 

Teachers with positions, not exhausting imagination 

in advertising for advance fees. Best facilities, 

EMPLOYERS are served without charge. Regis- 

tration without a fee gives us the largest and most 
motive for representing those not suitable. 

R. E. AVERY, 


HE NEW ENGLAND 
I BUREAU OF EDUCATION, 


3 Somerset St., Boston. 


mends good schools to parents. Call on or address 
23 Union Square, New York. 
NO FE Actual business in providing 
efficient service, and large success. Form for stamp. 
select supply of Teachers in America, and leaves no 
American School Bureau, 2 West 14th St., N. Y. 


KINDERGARTEN 


AND SCHOOL 


J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
7 Kast 14th Street, 
New York. 


WANTED, 


A Congregational clergyman, who, by culture and ex- 
erience, is well qualified to teach and preach ina 
niversity in New Mexico. Apply at once to 

HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED, 


In a large City School of 400 pupils, a superintendent, 
to have the general management and supervision, — 
a gentleman of culture, tact, and succes-ful experi- 
ence. Salary, $2500 to $3000. 
Apply at once, to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
8 Somerset Street, Boston 
WANTED, 
In a first-class (Mass.) High School, next Sept., a 
lady of some experience in teaching, a graduate from 
College. to teach Mathematics, English Literature, 
and Vocal Music. Salary $550 to $600. 
Apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


LATIN A SPECIALTY. 
A Christian lady of ability, culture, and refinement, 
who has devoted much time to the study of the Latin 
language and literature, and has had successful ex- 
perience in teaching it, may learn of a first-class 


college position by applying to 

1 ORCUTT, Manager, 

N. E. Bureau of Education, 

8 Somerset St., Boston. 

FOR SALE, 
A first-class Boarding and Day School for Boys 
within ten miles of Boston. Said property consists o 
a good house with gymnasium, fitted up for school 
purposes, and anacre of land. Witha slight change, 
12 boarders and some 13 day scholars can be well ac- 
commodated. The school is in a flourishing condi- 
tion. The property, as it is, including buildings, 
furniture, and good will of school, will be sold for 
$10,500. Terms easy ; possession given in season for 


Fall session. Apply to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


FOR SALE, 
A Charming Suburban Residence, 


[ADMIRABLY SUITED FOR A PRIVATE SCHOOL. ]} 


Delightfully located near Boston, four minutes’ walk 
from Station, situated on high ground, 150 feet above 
tide water, rendering the views most beautiful and 
picturesque. The House js elegantly finished, fres- 
coed, and has all modern conveniences, including 
open fireplaces and steam-heating, and contains 22 
rooms. Stable for three horses, with ample carriage 
room. The grounds are tastefully laid out and 
shaded with fine old trees. 42,000 square feet of land 
fronting on two streets. This property will be sold 
at less than half its original cost. Terms easy. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
— N. E. Bureau of Education, 
{d] 3 Somerset St., Boston. 


CTS AND ANECDOTES OF AUTHORS. 


SUPPLIES. 
EX 
Teachers’ Bureau 
[Both Sexes.] 


Supplies Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sicians, ete., to Colleges, Schools, Families, and 
Churches. Also Book-keepers, Copy- 
ists, to Business Firms. | Mrs. A. D. CULVER. 
329 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. City. 


OR SALE. 
Over 30 private schools, requiring investments of from 
82,000 to $50,000. 
Teachers wanted for large number of vacancies, 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
110 Tremont St. (P.O. Box 1868), Boston. 


THE NEW ENGLAND 
Bureau of Education. 


Under the management of a professional educa- 
tor, who has spent forty years in the schoolroom. 

Does business in every State and Territory. 

Charges Teachers the same low rates as twelve 
years ago, when the Bureau was organized. 

No charges to School Officers tor services ren- 
dered. 

Teachers who desire positions or preferment 
should lose no time to avail themselves of the 
special advantages offered by this Bureau. 

Circulars and Forms of Application sent free. 

Address or call upon 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
3 Somerset St., Boston, Masa, 


PUBLIC OPINION. 

“A former Principal of our High School has re- 
commended to me your Bureau as the most likely to 
prove advantageous to me,and I have decided to regis- 
ter with you. Please send me your form of applica- 
tion.” W. E. L. 

New Haven, Conn. 

“T have accepted the position offered by C. C. W., 
to whom you introduced me, with a salary of $800 
and home. Please accept my thanks for notice of 
this vacaney. and for your continued remembrance 
and successful efforts in my behalf.’ F. A. 

Conn. 

* Thanking you for zeal in 

hoping to avail myself of your help in 
Lam yours truly, 

Garden City, L. I. 

“ Dear Sir: The Superintendent of Public Schools 
in this city recommends your Bureau so highly that 
I apply to you for aid in securing a position to teach. 

Indianapolis, Ind. P. P. 


behalf, and 
the future, 
G. 8S. B. 


A Christian Home 


For a weary Teacher, among the Franconia (N. H.) 
Mountains for the Summer. Those seeking rest, 
health, comfort, and pleasure, with good board, on 
the most reasonable terms, should apply early for 


full particulars to IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


By 
CHARLES M. BARROWS. Cloth. Price, $1.50. 


N. E. Pus. Co., 3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


” N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


= 
= 
| 
| 
wee partioutass, | 
E. H. Principal. 
NO 
Principal, 
| 
Hops, Burgundy Pitchand Gums. The greatest = —— 
strengthening plaster ever invented. Apply ———— 
one to Backache, Crick, Rheumatism, Kidney 
Pains, Stitches, Sciatica, Sore Chest, or pain in 
any part, localordeep-seated. Cures instantly, 
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EDUCATION. 


Practical Science for Young Students. 


FIRST BOOK OF CHEMISTRY. 


By MARY SHAW BREWSTER. 


A course of simple experiments for beginners, giving great prominence to practical work by the pupil. 
The experiments are of the most elementary character, and the simplest apparatus is employed,—the range 
of material being limited to what the kitchen affords, and toa few well-known chemical compounds. Each 
student is required to make his own observations, and from every experiment a practical lesson is drawn. 


Introduction price, 66 cents. 
Sample copies will be forwarded, postpaid, to teachers or school-officers for examination, at the 


introduction price. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Poblishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO POPULAR CLASSICAL CULTURE. 


sv »3 were written fo e purpose of reviving a more widespread interest amongst scholars 
ond philosophy, and will be found particularly well adapted for 
school and college use for supplementing the regular academic course in the classics. 
TALKS WITH SOCRATES ABOUT LIFE, Translations from the Gorgias and the Republic 
of Plato. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
SOCRATES. A translation of the Apology, Crito, and parts of the Phado of Plato. 12mo. Cloth, 


$1.00; paper, 50 cents. 
A DAY IN ATHENS WITH SOCRATES. 
of Plato. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 


4 yk GOODWIN writes: “ Lhave advised the translator to publish these versions of Plato, 
Filet that the} and Socrates have hitherto been merely 


belief that they will be welcomed by many to whom both Plato 
anne names r especially by those whose interest in knowing what Plato and Socrates really taught 
has been doubly checked by ignorance of Greek and by the formidable aspect of Plato’s complete works, 
on in an English translation.” 
aie Eminent scholars, men of much Latin and more Greek, attest the skill and truth with which the ver- 
sions are made ; we can confidently speak of their English grace and clearness. They seem a ‘model of 
style,’ because they are without manner and perfectly simple.”"-—W. D HOWELLS, in Harper's Monthly. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, Publishers, 743-745 Broadway, N.Y. 


Translations from the Protagoras and the Republic 


Best Supplementary Reading for Grammar Schools. 


Selections from American Authors. 
PART FIRST, From the Autobiography of Benjamin Franklin. 
PART SECOND, Familiar Letters of John and Abigail Adams. 
PART THIRD, Cooper’s famous Story of “The Spy.” 
PART FOURTH, Selections from Longfellow’s “ Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 
This book contains 414 pages, printed on good paper, in clear type, and is handsomely 


bound in cloth. " 
Sample copy mailed, postpaid, for 60 cents. 


TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 & 20 Astor Place, New York. 
BOSTON FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. nm. W. 


——AGENCY FOR—— 
HENRY HOLT & STEIGER’S, JENKIN’S, 9 


LOCK WOOD'S, DR. SAUVEUR’S, HACHETTE & 
CO.’8, Lonpon, TAUCHNITZ’S LEtpsic PUBLICA- 

Oldest and the Beast 
Of all Pencils, 


‘IONS. 
Lar e Stock of IMPORTED Anp AMERICAN 

The New A.W. F. “‘ Free Hand 
Drawing Pencil.’’ 


EDITIONS OF BOOKS in Foreign Languages. 
Subscription Agency for Foreign Periodicals. 

PENHOLDERS, RUBBER ERASERS 

And School 


CARL SCHOENHOF, 
144 Tremont Street, Boston. 
Suppfico of VUnequafed Quality. 


TEACHERS! | 
ALL STATIONGRS THE 


Now is the time to turn your “Dead Stock.” We | 
FABGR GOODS. 


will purchase, for Cash, all SCHOOL BOOKS you 
may have. Prices submitted on receipt of list, giving 

Special Samples sent to 
BdIucatore. 


copyr ht, date, and condition. 
ADDRESS 


AND SECON D-HAND BOOKS furnished— 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 


better than market rates. The largest and cheapest 
(Postal-cards not noticed.) 


line of SUPPLEMENTARY READING and REF- 
FABER, 


ERENCE BOOKS in this county. 
EDWARD E. BABB & CO. 
678 9 Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 
515--547 Pearl Street, NEW YORK. 
COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. Life and Works 
LARK YNAR T71 Broadway, os 
Anderson’s Histories and Histl Readers; NIVS 
Leighton’s History of Rome ; 
Thomson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra ; 
By 8S. 8S. LAURIE, A.M., F. R.8. E., 


Keetel’s French Course ; 
Professor of the Institutes and History of Education 


Reeds Word Lessons. 
Reed & Kellogg’s Lessons in English. in the University of Edinburgh. 
Price, $1.00, 


Mutchison’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
AN INVALUABLE WORK FOR EVERY 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 24 Franklin St., Boston. 
TEACHER’S LIBRARY. 
“I have read with much pleasure and profit 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE, 
TALKS TO THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITIES | Laurie's Life and Educational Works of Comenius. 


Or the Use of the Will in Public Speaking. 
OF ST. ANDREWS AND OF ABERDEEN, SCOTLAND. | It 1s surprising to see what a keen insight, he, more 


than two centuries ago, had into the vita inciple 

@ of education, and what a practical grasp 
Eliot’s Essays” ; ete., ete eorge | the philosophy of mental and mora; training and cult- 

y B © teachers who are seeking ig 

FUNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs., 18-20 Astor PI., N, ¥. yuidance in their professional work, A, 
ommend it as an invaluable guide to progressive 
teachers.” — A. P, STONE, LL.D., Supt. Schools, 


SEND To 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., | Serimaieta, Mass. 
nite 1 sd Murray St., New York, Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 

and Pryce lists Maury’s Geographies, NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
3 SOMERSET Sr., Boston, Mass. 


“The Most Important Literary 
Event of the Season.” 
ENTIRELY NEW EDITIONS OF 


WARREN’S GEOGRAPHIES. 
The Old Favorites in a New Dress, 


NEW MAPS. NEW PLATES. 
NEW BINDING. 


EMBODYING THE VERY LATEST GEOGRA- 
PHICAL INFORMATION FROM ALL PARTS OF 


THE WORLD. PRICES REDUCED. 


240 pages, 12mo, Cloth. 


of THE JOURNAL for the ears 


Watson's Spellers. 
By J. MADISON WATSON, 

Author of the I/ndependent Series of Readers. 
There is many a speller in the market, and it 
might be hard to say which is the best! But, all 
things being taken into consideration, we feel safe in 
saying that, for completeness and scientific arrange- 
ment, classification, and utility, there is nothing 
equal to 
WATSON’S COMPLETE SPELLER. 


Mr. Watson very properly contends that orthogra- 
phy is the “corner-stone ” of education, and he pro- 
ceeds to train his pupils thoroughly and skillfully, 
and makes correct *“‘spellers” of all who 
observe his instructions. 176 pages, one half board, 
price for examination 20 cts. ‘atson's “Graphic 
Speller” is a gem! Watson’s Child’s Speller and 
Youth’s Speller, are both printed entirely in script 
type, to familiarize the pupil with the written rather 


than the printed form. 
Returnable sample copies forwarded on application. 


A. §. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 and 113 William St.. NEW YORK. 
H, B. CARRINGTON, Agt., 22 Bromfield St., Boston. 


ESSONS IN ENCLISH COMPOSI- 
TION, CRAMMAR, and RHETORIC, 

combined, by W. W. GIST, A.M. Sent by mail 

for 68 cents. 

ELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINCS 
OF CEO. BANCROFT. By W. W. GIST, 

A.M, Sent by mail for 35 cents. 


Address GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 & 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. 

By PAUL BERT. 

“It makes the teaching of Elementary Science 
possible inthe Common School, 


*.* Price List and Descriptive Catalogue free on 


application. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, 
715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 


OR 
F, M. AMBROSE, 87 Franklin St., Boston. 


THOS. NELSON & SON, 


Publish Valuable Books by W. ¥F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENG. LITERATURE. 12mo, cl., $1.75. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY. 12mo, cl., $1.50. 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cl., 1.25. 
THE ROYAL SCHOOL SERIES OF READERS. 
OXFORD SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 
Send for catalogues. tf 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common School Literature, 
Loyd’s Literature for Litthe Folks. 

Raub’s Normal Spellers. 

Fewsmith’s EKnuglish Grammars. 

Felton’s Unrivalled Outline "aps. 


EADY 


UBER 
UESTIONS —— 


One Vol. 12mo. - - - Price, 75 cents. 


The design of this work is to offer, in a convenient 
forr to the reading public, much quaint and curious 
as Well as interesting and instructive information in 
Mistory, ¢icography, Biography, Philose- 
phy, Science, Philology, &c.3; tocorrect several 
popular fallacies ; to promote accurate scholarship ; 
and to explain many expressions which occur in dally 
conversation. 

The information covered by the questions and an- 
swers is not generally known, even by intelligent and 
educated people, and much of it has never before 
been published ina form accessible to the great mass 
of readers. 


Sent postpaid, on receipt of price. 
Published by 
NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO., 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 


oF 
t OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
Whose series of well made, melodious sougsters are 
known everywhere, and give general satisfaction. 
THE 
NEWEST HIGH SCHOOL SONG BOOK 
— Is 
SONG GREETING (60 cts. ; $6 per doz.) Itis 
filled with the best of part-songs. A fine collection. 
ROVAL SINGER (0 ets. ; $6 per doz.) Made 
for singing classes, it is yet a good and appropriate 
Book for schools. 
ic for Female 


FOR LADIES’ CLASSES. he 


Perkins’ Veenl Echoes ($1 00); Tilden’s Choice 
Trios ($1) ; Morse’s Wellesley Callege Col- 


lection ($1.00). 
FOR COMMON SCHOOLS. 


Seng Bells (50 cts.; $4.80 per doz.) A favorite 
eneral collection of songs. As good and practical 
Jote Readers, we commend Emerson & Brown's 

Song Render (Book 1, 50 cts.; Book 2, 60 cts.) 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


Gems for Little Singers (30 cts.; $3 per doz.) is 
a little beauty, as is Fresh Flowers (25 cts. ; 
$2.40 per doz.). which is full of children’s hymns 
and tunes. Mindergarten Chimes ($1.00; by 
Kate D. Wiggin), is an excellent book for Kinder- 
garten Teachers, with many merry songs. 


Send for Lists and Catalogues. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
HUGHES’ NEW WALL MAPS. 


The Latest -- The Best. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY co., 
Importers and Wholesale Educational 
JouN A. BOYLE, Manager, 
15 Broméd@eld Street, Besten. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL CO. 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
DRAWING BOOKS 
DBAWING MODELS, and 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 


Prang’s American Text-Books on Art Education. 


MANUFACTURERS O 


ALS 
PRANC’S DRAWINC MODELS 
To which special attention is called. 

These MODELS have-been specially designed for 
the teaching of Form and Drawing in Primary and 
and Grammar Schools. They consist of both Bolids 
and Tablets, arranged in a carefully graded series 
are made with the greatest regard for accuracy an 
beauty, and are furnished at the lowest possible 
prices. They have been adopted by the leading cities - 

e correct teaching of Form an raw in eve 
6, and especially at the outset. 
PRANG EDUCATIONAL 

AL CO. 
Chicago Agency, 7 Park 8t., Boston, ‘Mass. 
79 WABASH AVENUE. 


JOHN E. POTTER & CO., 
PUBLISH PHILADELPHIA. 
Murray’s Essential Lessonsin English, - § .75 
Murray’s Advanced Lessons in English, - 
McElroy’s Essential Lessons in Etymology, +76 
Kellerman’s Elements of Botan 
Baldwin’s Essential Studies in Lssvetare, 1.25 
Fenno’s Science and Art of I. 


25 
Fenno’s Favorites, No. 1, 2, 8, 4, eac 26 
Harrison’s French Syntax, 2,00 
Dillard’s Exercises in Arithmeti - «= «= 60 


Special prices for intro’n. Correspondence solicited. 


FISHER’S Essentials of Geog- 
raphy takes well among teachers. 


MERRILL’S ADVANCED READERS. 


Sample Copies: 
ist, 15 cents; 3d, 30 cents; 4th, 40 cents. 


“The Preface to the First Reader is the best Man- | 

ual of Methods I have ever seen. . .. . . Ilaeck! 

words to express my appreciation of the plan and 

execution of the Advanced Fourth. 

Very truly yours, C. W. G. Hype, 
State Normal School.” 


Common School Bookkeeping, 


Sample Set, $1.25. Designed to fill the want 
of the COMMON AND GRADED SCHOOLS. 

“ Book keeping is one of the most essentially practical 
studies, and it has a culture side seldom recognized by 
those entrusted with the education of our children. 
The real fact is, that few understand this neglected sci- 
ence, and that iteeducative power is not generally 
snows. ok would, in all our 

its place among the most nec 
portant branches of study.” 


D. D. MERRILL, Publisher, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


JUST PU 


Physiology and Hygiene. 


tinued in publication. 


Women’s Christian Temperance Union, and 
Physiology to be taught in the public schools. 


versions of the Bible, 


Helectic Hducational Series. 


BLISHED. 


ECLECTIC GUIDE TO HEALTH. — Scientific Temperance 


A revision and rearrangement of the popular ECLECTIC PHYSIOLOGY, which is still con- 
The effect of alcoholic drinks and narcotics on the human system is fully 
considered in connection with each division of the subject, to meet the requirements of the 


the laws in several States requiring Temperance 
190 pp., cloth. Profusely illustrated by engrav- 


ings, and full-page colored plates. Sample Copy and Introduction price, 60 cta, 


MORRIS’S SCRIPTURE READIN GS. 
By Epw. D. Morris, Lane Theological Seminary. 


One hundred selections from the various 


For school purposes : Opening exerci 
Cloth, 244 pp. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 60 cents, ercises, responsive reading, etc. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG, & CO., Pub 


ishers, 48 ©- 


Cc. F. STEARNS, N. E. Agent, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 
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Peterson’s Science. 
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